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Chronicle 


Home News.—Heavy autumn rains continuing for 
several days brought about severe floods in New England, 
particularly in the valleys of the Winooski and the Con- 
necticut. The capital of the State of 
Vermont, Montpelier, was overrun by the 
water and many lives were lost, the total 
number of known dead in three States being listed as 
104. Many cities in Massachusetts were flooded, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of Springfield. As the flood pro- 
ceeded downward, Hartford also was partly flooded. 
Cold weather coming on top of this disaster added to the 
suffering of thousands of homeless people. The State of 
New York, the Red Cross, the Federal Government and 
the States involved, immediately came to the rescue of 
the flood victims. 

On November 14, the Committee on Ways and Means 
completed its hearings on the new tax bill and began to 


Floods in 
New England 


draft it. The Mellon proposal of a reduction of $225,- 
000,000 received the public backing of 
Tax Reduction the President, in spite of the fact that 


the farm interests wished no reduction 
and the United States Chamber of Commerce wished a 
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much higher one. Meanwhile, income from payment on 
foreign debts amounted for the year to $163,586,000. 
The Grand Jury investigating the alleged tampering 
with the jury in the Fall-Sinclair trial continued its sit- 
It arrested Henry Mason Day, alleged to be the 


tings. 
Fall- “contact man,” and issued a warrant for 
Sinclair the arrest of Mr. Sinclair. The latter 
Trial 


warrant, however, was held in abeyance. 
William J. Burns was personally implicated by one of the 
reports seized. He answered the charges by declating 
that the Government itself had tampered with the jury 
and that the activity of his agents was merely in defense 
of his clients. Later, two other jurymen reported that 
they had been approached. It was expected that further 
members of the Sinclair companies would be brought 
before the Grand Jury before its activities were com- 
pleted. On November 10, Sheldon Clark, another Sinclair 
executive was arrested and held on bail, facing a charge of 
conspiracy. 

Though the elections of this year were largely local 
in scope, several of them had national significance. Gov- 
ernor Smith, in New York, again demonstrated his 
power in that State when the one 
amendment to the Constitution which he 
attacked, out of the nine proposed, was 
defeated. An attempt by the Anti-Saloon League in Ohio 
to bring back the system of fees for judicial officers in 
case of conviction under the dry law was defeated over- 
whelmingly. On the other hand, in Detroit, Mayor Smith 
was defeated on a wet platform. In New Jersey the Re- 
publicans retained control. In Pennsylvania the Vare 
“machine” received an overwhelming victory. 


November 
Elections 


Abyssinia.—Upon the announcement that the Abys- 
sinian Government had awarded to the J. G. White Cor- 
poration, of New York, the contract to construct a $20,- 
000,000 dam at Lake Tsana, both Great 
Britain and Egypt were loud in protest. 
The project of building this dam at the 
head-waters of the Blue Nile had been advocated for 
many years by Great Britain. It was regarded as neces- 
sary in the British system of supplying water for the irri- 
gation of Egypt and the Sudan. In 1902, a treaty was 
effected between Great Britain and Abyssinia by which 
it was agreed that no dam would be constructed without 
British consent. Since that time, Great Britain had been 
negotiating for the contract and made suitable guarantees 


The Nile 
Dam Project 
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to Abyssinia; but this latter country refused its consent 
to the work. When the report was circulated that the 
New York engineers had been secured for the construc- 
tion, Great Britain appealed to its treaty rights and com- 
plained that its consent was neither sought nor obtained. 
Dr. Martin, Envoy Extraordinary of Abyssinia, who had 
been carrying on the negotiations, finally denied that the 
contract had been signed; he declared that Abyssinia did 
not intend to violate the treaty with Great Britain, and 
that the issue was commercial and not political. After 
this statement, British opinion became less hostile, though 
British engineers aggressively forwarded their claims for 
the contract. It would appear that the fundamental rea- 
son for the transactions with the New York firm was the 
fear of Abyssinia of the extension of British influence in 
Africa. On the other hand, Great Britain’s control of the 
Nile flow has always been looked on as a political weapon 
held over the Sudan. 


China.—Shanghai was disturbed on November 7 by 
a large-sized demonstration made by the White Russians 
living in the foreign colony against the Soviet Consulate, 
which was celebrating the tenth anniver- 
sary of the Bolshevist Revolution. It is 
estimated that there are about 10,000 
anti-Red Russians living in Shanghai. Several hundred 
of these, irritated by the flags and decorations on the 
Soviet Consulate, stormed the building and attempted to 
wreck it. One man was killed and several wounded be- 
fore the police could disperse the mob. M. Koslofsky, 
the Soviet Consul General, appealed to the Chinese For- 
eign Commissioner for adequate protection for the Con- 
sulate. He declared that the attack was aided and abetted 
by other than Russian interests. Kuo Tai-chi, the Nan- 
king Nationalist in charge of foreign affairs, assured the 
Soviets that protection would be afforded to all foreign 
representatives and that a report of the affair was made 
to Edwin S. Cunningham, the American Consul General, 
senior consul in the International Settlement. 

The official news agency of the Nationalist Government 
issued a statement declaring that Marshal Tso-lin, the 
Northern General, was preparing to announce himself as 
Emperor of China. Though this rumor 
was said to be based on reliable informa- 
tion, it was most generally accepted as 
mere speculation. Marshal Tso-lin a$ head of the North- 
ern Military Alliance might be in a position to grasp the 
throne of the former boy Emperor ; but his position would 
be rendered even more unstable than it is at present. 


Russian 
Disturbance 


Tso-lin 
Ambitions 


France.—The opening of Parliament was marked by 
the action of the Chamber of Deputies in voting the re- 
lease, during the Parliamentary sessions, of four of its 
Communist members who had been sen- 
tenced to prison for anti-military propa- 
ganda. The members in question were 
not permanently released from their sentences, but will 
be obliged to return to prison again at the close of the 


Communist 
Deputies 
Released 


session. 
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Another unusual feature of the opening of the session 
was the revival of the ancient custom of offering the Holy 
Sacrifice for the welfare of the State and its officials. 
The services were held on Sunday, No- 
vember 6, in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, His Eminence Cardinal Dubois, 
Archbishop of Paris, pontificating. The former practice 
of officials attending in their robes of office was not 
resumed. 

Washington’s refusal to cancel recent tariff increases 
before the removal of the high rates imposed by France 
was apparently well received, with the explanation offered 
that American law did not permit such 
action. It put the refusal on the same 
basis as France’s claim for concessions 
before granting most-favored-nation rates. The nego- 
tiations continued to be watched with interest by Germany 
and other countries which granted favors to France in 
order to secure such treatment. It was estimated that 
merchandise valued at $2,000,000 was being held in ware- 
houses and docks, waiting the hoped-for reduction of 
rates. 


Pontifical 
Mass for 
Parliament 


Tariff 


Germany.—On November 6, the German Govern- 
ment, yielding to public demand, finally published the text 
of S. Parker Gilbert’s note of October 20. Political and 
industrial leaders, who had expected gen- 
tle suggestions and a mild warning, char- 
acterized the memorandum as an out- 
spoken criticism of the present economic situation. The 
Agent General’s note, in friendly but firm tones, cen- 
sured the extravagance of the public authorities of the 
nation, the States and the communes. This spirit, he 
maintained, was promoted by the Reich’s taxation system 
and manifested by the recent proposals to increase the 
salaries of Government officials and the expenditures in- 
volved in the new school law. The nation’s condition 
was not considered hopeless, but immediate action was 
recommended to avert the impending crisis. Mr. Gil- 
bert pointed out that persistence in the present policy 
would threaten not only the fulfillment of the Dawes plan 
but also the economic fundamentals on which the Reich 
is built. 

The Agent General was severely criticized by the press 
for interfering with German internal affairs, though Wil- 
helmstrasse made every effort to dispel such an idea. In 

its reply to Mr. Gilbert the Government 
a declared that all loans had been used ex- 

clusively for productive purposes and 
that the estimates for the present fiscal year had been 
drawn up according to the strictest rules of economy. 
The faults of the present taxation system were admitted, 
but a solution was regarded as a matter of years. It was 
contended that the system cannot be rationalized until 
the present economic system is rationalized. The extraor- 
dinary budget was conceded to be a source of grave anxi- 
ety but a promise was made to limit borrowing for the 
use of the budget. The Government declared that the 
sums required for salary increases were below the esti- 


Gilbert 
Memorandum 
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mate made by the Agent General and the costs of the 
proposed school law would “play no role whatever in 
the near future.” The answer closes with an assurance 
that it is the Government’s main endeavor to maintain a 
balanced budget. 

Dr. Friedrich von Prittwitz und Gaffon was appointed 
German Ambassador to Washington as successor to the 
late Baron Ago von Maltzan. The new envoy spent 
eighteen months in Washington as attaché 
from 1908 to 1910. After his return to 
Germany in 1910 he spent three years as 
Secretary at the Petrograd Embassy. He was later at- 
tached personally to the Chancellor’s office under Michael 
von Hertling and Prince Max. 


Ambassador 
Prittwitz 


India.—Announcement was made in the British Par- 
liament of the appointment of a committee to investigate 
and report on the question of granting a further measure 
of self-government to India. Such a com- 
mission is two years in advance of the 
time scheduled by the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Constitution, adopted in 1919. According to that 
Constitution, a dyarchy was established in India. The 
natives were to be in charge of local self-government, 
education, public works, agricultural and industrial devel- 
opment, etc., and Great Britain was to retain control of 
the maintenance of law and order, defense, finance, etc. 
After an experiment of this arrangement for ten years, 
a commission was to be appointed in 1929 for the consid- 
eration of a further extension of self-government to the 
Indians. The creation of this commission two years in 
advance of the time set was due to the hostility that had 
been growing more intense between the Hindus, who are 
the native governing class, and the Mohammedans, who, 
as a minority, claim that their rights have been violated. 
The commission, as named by the British Government, 
consists of seven members, none of whom are Indians. 
This exclusion of natives from the personnel has aroused 
intense irritation among the Indian Nationalists, who 
threatened to oppose and boycott the work of the com- 
mission. The British Government stated that the com- 
mission ‘would obtain the Indian views from committees 
and delegations from the national legislatures, but that it 
was unwilling to appoint Indians on the statutory com- 
mission, since they would prejudge the issues involved. 


Commission on 
Self-Government 


Italy —The ancient houses of Savoy and Bourbon 
formed a new alliance in the recent marriage of the Duke 
of Apulia, cousin of King Victor Emmanuel, to Princess 
Anne, daughter of the Duke of Guise, 
pretender to the throne of France, which 
took place on November 5 in Naples. 
King Victor Emmanuel, King Alfonso of Spain, and rep- 
resentatives of many other royal families of Europe were 
in attendance. The ceremony was performed by Msgr. 
Beccaria, in the absence of His Eminence Cardinal Asca- 
lesi, Archbishop of Naples, who was ill. 


Royal 
Wedding 


Mexico.—The last tragic chapter in the campaign 
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for the presidency was written on November 4, when 
General Arnulfo Gomez was captured and summarily exe- 
cuted. The few soldiers whom he had 
gathered for self-defense had scattered 
and he was a wanderer, with a few men, 
on the slopes of the Orizaba volcano. One of his follow- 
ers betrayed him to the Federal forces. His hiding place 
was found and he, together with his nephew, Colonel 
Gomez Vizcarra, was taken near Teocelo in the State of 
Vera Cruz. Thus the movement which he had started was 
finally crushed at a terrible loss of life, particularly among 
the generals of the army which he had attempted to con- 
trol in view of the approaching election. The Government 
claimed that the country was at last pacified, but this 
official statement was belied by the fact that constant 
struggles were kept up by the “ Liberators” in all the 
States of the center and west of the country. 


Execution of 
Gomez 


Nicaragua.—The Liberals were reported as leading 
in the municipal elections held throughout Nicaragua on 
November 6. United States Marines and National Guard 
patrols kept watch over the elections, 
and no disorders were reported. Liberals 
were reported as scoring heavily over the 
Conservatives in Manague, the capital, up to last report: 
3,529 to 1,616. In Granada the vote then stood: Con- 
servatives, 1,926; Liberals, 854; at Leon, a Liberal strong- 
hold, the Liberal vote was 2,600, the Conservative, 5. 

Reports from Ocotal, in northwestern Nicaragua 
stated that Second Lieutenant E. A. Thomas and Sergeant 
Frank Dowdell, American Marine aviators, were killed a 
month previous by outlaws, after heroic 
resistance. They had been sought ever 
since their disappearance in the thickets 
of Mount Chipote on October 8, after their plane crashed. 
They had been bombing the forces of General Sandino. 
One of the aviators (which one was not reported) was 
wounded with a machete by a native whom he had taken 
prisoner as a guide. Both men were trailed to a cave by 
the Sandino forces, and were shot to death. 


Municipal 
Elections 


Death of 
Marine 
Aviators 


Poland.—Premier Pilsudski showed his dictator’s 
power not only by adjourning the Sejm after its very brief 
meeting of November 1, but further by suppressing five 
newspapers for printing a report that a 
Bishop was insulted by soldiers and offi- 
cers. In this action the Marshal ignored 
the bill rescinding the press censorship which the Sejm 
had passed last session—The conference of M. Jackowski, 
Director of the Political Department of the Foreign Min- 
istry, with Herr Stresemann, seemed to give promise of 
an early resumption of German-Polish trade negotiations. 
Besides the solution of the problem of coal exports the 
revalorization customs duty on the terms of the stabilized 
zloty called for attention. Sixty committees were at work 
arranging a new customs tariff. 


Censorship 
Enforced 


Rumania.—The arrest at a border town of a lieu- 
tenant and his wife who were said to have been in com- 
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munication with Prince Carol again plunged Rumania into 
a state of agitation and uncertainty which 
culminated in the re-establishment of 
strict censorship of all newspapers. Be- 
fore this censorship became effective one Opposition paper 
challenged the Government to deny the charge that Pre- 
mier Bratianu was preparing to establish a dictatorship 
similar to that of General Primo de Rivera in Spain. 
Lieutenant Teodoru was found to be in possession of 
“most interesting documents.” Though it was reported 
that he had an important mission to perform between 
Prince Carol and certain Rumanian political leaders, he 
was not accused of direct dealings with M. Manoilescu, 
former Under-Secretary for Finance, who is awaiting 
trial. Colonel Carapancea left for Jassy, capital of Mol- 
davia, to investigate reports of a Carolist plot. Octavian 
Goga, former Minister of the Interior, was also under 
suspicion on account of secret communications received 
from Paris, where Carol is living. 


Carolist 
Plot Feared 


Russia.—The tenth anniversary of the Soviet Revo- 
lution was celebrated in Moscow on November 7 with 
spectacular demonstrations. Thirty thousand well-trained 
troops paraded through Red Square fol- 
lowed by 250,000 representatives of the 
“ proletariat.” The parade was reviewed 
by Kalinin, President of the Soviet Republic, and War 
Minister Voroshilov with his staff. The Oppositionist 
leaders, Trotsky and Kamenev, were excluded from the 
parade, and other Oppositionists hooted. The capitalists 
were caricatured in the usual floats, and the city illu- 
minated with red at night. 

Facts hitherto concealed, but now published in part by 
the Moscow Political Bureau, were said to reveal that the 
expulsion of the Oppositionists from the Communist 
Party Central Control Committee was ac- 


Moscow Anni- 
versary Cele- 
bration 


Threats : 2 
Against companied by disorderly scenes, and 
Opposition threats of shooting and imprisonment ut- 


tered against Trotsky and Zinoviev; also that several 
prominent members of the Opposition party had already 
been incarcerated in Moscow prisons. Charges made 
against Trotsky of counter-revolutionary plots, were met 
by him with equally drastic charges of attempts to enmesh 
him in the net of the Secret Service, OGPU.—“ Gellius,” 
Russian expert writing in the London Whitehall Gazette, 
prophesied that embarrassment for the Communist Party 
would arise from the difficulty of paying the Red Guard, 
owing to the depreciation of the chervonets. 


Spain.—An effective rebuke to anti-Spanish propa- 
ganda was the action of the Government in barring from 
Spain and her possessions all the films of a prominent 
American producer, for exhibiting in the 
cities of Europe a picture wherein the 
Spanish nation “was subjected to great 
embarrassment and indignity.” In reporting the incident, 
the New York Times quoted El Sol, of Madrid: 


Spanish ideas and customs have been grossly misrepre- 
sented, and punishment is warranted. We must protest 


Bars Films 
in Protest 
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against the misleading manner in which we are held up to the 
world. Spain’s action establishes a fine precedent for other coun- 
tries who have also suffered from the reckless hand of Hollywood. 

Intervention by Ambassador Hammond secured the 
raising of the embargo, after the cutting of objectionable 
scenes from the picture in question. 


League of Nations.—Several British reports dealing 
with slavery were discussed in the Sixth Committee (for 
political questions), in the Eighth Assembly of the 


Progress League. Domestic slavery was reported 
Against as abolished at Kalat in Baluchistan. 
Slavery Slavery was also reported suppressed in 


remote parts of Burma, as a result of Government freeing 
expeditions, one of which had released four thousand 
slaves. Slavery was also completely abolished in Tan- 
ganyika territory in East Africa. As a result of the dis- 
cussion, every colonial Power promised to ratify the Slav- 
ery Convention, which heretofore had been signed only by 
Great Britain. 

In spite of strong protests from the American delega- 
tion at the International Trade Conference, at Geneva, 
references to the necessity of establishing equitable cus- 
toms duties were incorporated in the text 


Trade Con- , 
vention of the Trade Convention adopted at the 
Adopted close of the Conference. Exception was 


taken by the American delegation to the clause which de- 
clared that return to freedom of trade of any particular 
product entails on the producing and consuming countries 
correlative obligations. Mr. Hugh Wilson, Minister to 
Switzerland and head of the American delegation, argued 
that this would seem to force the United States to grant 
more favorable duties as a compensation for absence of 
trade prohibitions on goods shipped to the United States, 
which principle would be contrary to the American tariff 
system. The conference likewise refused to approve the 
American motion for suppressing a declaration that health 
restrictions on the import of cattle and plants should not 
hamper the exporting countries. American protests, how- 
ever succeeded in modifying a protest made on November 
3, by several of the wine-growing countries against re- 
strictions on the ituportations of wine. 





Our own Catholic American history is always 
fascinating, as the splendid success of Dr. Guil- 
day’s “John England” testifies. Next week, 
George Barton, the well-known writer, will have 
a paper on “The First Catholic Postmaster 
General.” 

“Wanted—The Truth!” by William I. Loner- 
gan, is a much-needed criticism of a recent world 
history. 


Thanksgiving Day will be commemorated by 
Mary McGill in a paper with the reminiscent title 
“And Where Are the Nine?” 

Next week, the Rev. G. Daly, C.SS.R., the 
authority on immigration problems, will begin a 
series of two papers on “The Immigrant and 
Caring for Him.” 
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Thanksgiving Day 


HOUGH the heathen rage, the United States, alone 
among the Powers, continues to invoke the protec- 
tion of Almighty God. 

With gratitude do we note this as an American custom, 
and pray that it may never be abandoned. Our first great 
State Paper, the Declaration of Independence, was sub- 
mitted to the world by the Fathers of the Republic “ with 
a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence.” 
The Constitution of the United States, recognizing the 
Christian Sabbath (Sec. VII, art. 2) was dated by the 
Framers, “the seventeenth day of September, in the year 
of our Lord, one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
seven.” As at Valley Forge, so in his public utterances, 
particularly in his Farewell Address, the Father of his 
Country invoked the blessing of God on the new Govern- 
ment. His example has been followed by all the Depart- 
ments of Government since his time. By its native spirit, 
this is indeed a Christian nation. In this fact let us find 
a deep and abiding motive for thanksgiving. 

In his Proclamation for 1927, designating November 
24 as the country’s general Thanksgiving Day, President 
Coolidge is faithful to the example of his predecessors. 
“Under the guidance and watchful care of a Divine and 
beneficent Providence, this country has been carried safely 
through another year,” he writes in his opening paragraph. 
“ Almighty God has continued to bestow upon us the light 
of His countenance.” Nor is it merely, or chiefly, for our 
temporal prosperity that the President asks us to return 
thanks to God. We should be grateful for the mental and 
moral progress we have achieved, under His guidance, 
and for our ability to help by our alms those in suffering. 
“While in gratitude we rejoice, we should humbly pray 
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that we may be worthy of a continuation of Divine favor,” 
giving “thanks to Him who holds us all in the hollow of 
His hand.” 

For Catholics, every day is Thanksgiving Day. Daily 
throughout the world, the priest as he offers the Adorable 
Sacrifice of the Mass in his name and in the name of his 
people, calls upon them to fulfil as a duty, worthy and 
proper, to give thanks to the Lord our God. His bless- 
ings have indeed overwhelmed us. Our schools and col- 
leges, the grandest monument to the glory of the Living 
God ever erected in any land, are prospering. Our par- 
ishes prove their vitality by the crowds that go up to the 
altar rails, and return to participate in every good work. 
The Gospel is preached to us, and we are preparing hun- 
dreds of young Americans to carry its light to nations now 
in darkness. Nor should we forget our novitiates which 
prepare the flower of our Catholic girlhood for the foreign 
missions, as well as for the no less arduous mission of 
the school, the hospital, and agencies and asylums for 
every form of human misery. Best of all, we work to- 
gether, Bishops, priests, and people, one and inseparable 
in Faith, in Hope and in Charity. 

For the grace of God which has sustained us, we are 
humbly grateful. 

Yet let us welcome this opportunity of a day on which 
in common with all our fellow-citizens we can return 
thanks to our God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
We can thank Him by our alms to the poor; by prayer 
for the Church, especially in this month of November for 
the Church Suffering; by renewed interest in some good 
work, particularly the Catholic school; by a spirit of 
Christian love in the home and toward our fellows; by 
attendance at Mass on Thanksgiving Day, and the recep- 
tion of Holy Communion. And while we give thanks for 
the blessings bestowed upon us in the spiritual order, let 
us not forget to ask that the plenitude of His Divine 
protection be given to our beloved country, to the States, 
and to all our fellow-citizens. 


The Oil Tank Explodes 


HERE is danger, it seems to us, that patriotism may 

become the monopoly of some oil men in this coun- 
try. From the beginning of the present struggle with the 
Government, the indicted officials have played the part of 
men who so loved their country that they felt bound, at 
whatever sacrifice, to protect it against the traitor and the 
profiteer. If, at a later time, they, or their relatives and 
agents, should refuse to testify concerning the details of 
this miracle of patriotism, on plea that true testimony 
might incriminate them, that was part of the sacrifice 
they were prepared to make. 

Whatever may be thought of this defense, the latest dis- 
closures from Washington would suggest that the Govern- 
ment is unable to conduct an ordinary case in a criminal 
court. Not folly, but corruption, is alleged. After Jus- 
tice Siddons declared a mistrial in the proceedings against 
Sinclair and Fall, closer investigation showed that every 
member of the jury had been investigated and “ shad- 
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owed” by a New York detective agency, retained by the 
vice-president of the Sinclair Exploration Company, and 
reporting to him. The defense of the agency and, appar- 
ently, of the company is confession and avoidance. The 
jury was shadowed and investigated to protect it against 
the influence of the Government and of factions hostile 
to Sinclair and Fall. 

Once more has oil, at the risk of grievous misunder- 
standing, rallied to the defense of good government. 

Some rallying by the Government is now needed. If 
the Government cannot be trusted not to tamper with a 
jury, we ought to know it. If multimillionaires and their 
tools can be guilty of conduct characterized by the Su- 
preme Court as faithless and dishonest, and thereafter 
escape not conviction, but even trial, we should know 
that, too. 

When two of the Government’s chief witnesses can 
thumb their noses at the Government, one from the safe 
vantage of Paris, the other from the safer vantage of 
parts unknown, and when the Government and the de- 
fense make public countercharges of jury-fixing, a peril 
infinitely more vicious than open radicalism has been set 
in motion. Possibly half the people in this country are 
convinced that it is impossible to convict $100,000,000. 
They are now asking if the Government is powerless to 
enforce so much as a fair trial when that sum is involved. 

As we remarked last week, it is no longer Sinclair and 
Fall who are on trial, but the courts of this country. Prior 
to a complete investigation by impartial authority, we 
make no charges of corruption; but enough, surely, has 
been disclosed to show that the most serious task which 
the Government has ever faced is to probe the fiasco of 
these oil trials, and to visit with condign punishment every 
man, whatever be his position, who has impeded or viti- 
ated the due processes of justice. When we cannot respect 
the courts the downfall of orderly government has begun. 


Miss Shea and the Internes 


FACT which now and then reassures us as to the 
A immense fund of real goodness which most of our 
neighbors hide under appearances at times not prepossess- 
ing, is their willingness to help one another in time of dis- 
tress. Every great disaster, from the fire at San Fran- 
cisco more than twenty years ago, to the cyclone in St. 
Louis, and the floods which lately devastated so many 
beautiful parts of New England, brings some striking 
example of heroism, sacrifice, and genuine charity. 

One such story, carried by the press on November 7, 
tells how Miss Mabel Shea, a nurse in the Mercy Hos- 
pital at Springfield, Mass., waded for hours through the 
icy waters to carry the little children under her charge 
to a place of safety. Then she assisted two internes to 
remove a crippled man a quarter of a mile through the 
flood to a waiting ambulance. After this feat, “the men 
fell out through exhaustion,” but Miss Shea went back 
to the hospital to take part in more relief work. 

A splendid record this, and Miss Shea deserves far 
more honor than a press dispatch can give her. The good 
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Lord who does not forget the least service done to one of 
His children will richly reward her. We pray that she 
may be spared for many years of beneficent service, for 
the world has far too few of her dauntless spirit and self- 
less devotion. 

And yet, what of the “ two internes ” so summarily dis- 
missed? Are they to lack all recognition? The press does 
not even mention their names, but it chronicles with what 
looks like ill-concealed glee the fact that they “ fell out 
through exhaustion,” while Miss Shea returned to the field 
of battle. Possibly these young men had been laboring all 
night in the laboratory, watching with strained eyes and 
tense feeling the progress of some delicate experiment, 
promising relief for thousands as yet unborn. Possibly 
they had been assisting at sick-beds or in the surgical 
amphitheater, flogging their failing strength to the sticking- 
point. When morning came they were in no state to cope 
with the wild fury of millions of gallons of water let loose. 
But they did what they could, persevering until they “ fell 
out exhausted.” Yet the journalist passed them by with- 
out a glance, and splashed after the gallant nurse to learn 
her name! 

This is probably the first time in medical history that 
a pen has leaped to the ink-well in defense of a pair of 
internes. But any man who sticks to his post until he 
drops has all that makes a hero. After bowing low in re- 
spectful and admiring homage to Miss Shea, of the Mercy 
Hospital, Springfield, Mass., let us straighten up for a 
salute to the two internes who fell out exhausted. There 
is glory enough for all. 


Anti-American Propaganda 


N an interview recently given to the press, former 

Senator Miles Poindexter, now Ambassador to Peru, 
stated that “an immense amount of propaganda of a 
political, social and racial nature is developing in some 
countries of South America.” The Ambassador’s state- 
ment points to no new fact, but it should awaken Ameri- 
can people to the need of promoting a counter attack. 

With much of the dislike felt by our neighbors to the 
South is mingled a certain contempt. Americans, they 
think, are a coarse, grasping, unscrupulous people, devoid 
of the finer graces of life, intent upon nothing but the 
almighty dollar. It must be admitted that it is not difficult 
to understand how this grotesque notion arose, and why it 
still perseveres. Almost from the beginning, our official 
dealings with Mexico established a tradition—and it was 
not a pleasant one—which quickly spread to Central and 
South America. 

Too frequently has the Government of the United 
States been represented in the Central and South Ameri- 
can countries, as well as in Mexico, by men whose prac- 
tices and associates justified the unfavorable judgments 
now held by many Latin-Americans. In some instances, 
these miscalled representatives were “ business men ” with 
methods differing only in name from conspiracy and theft. 
In others, they were individuals who with the most fatal 
regularity fell into entangling alliances with the worst ele- 
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ments in the country. There have been notable excep- 
tions, but not many. As a rule, the officials sent to repre- 
sent us in Central and South America have not been con- 
spicuous either for diplomatic skill, or for ability to im- 
press these neighbors of ours with high respect for the 
American or for his Government. 

As for present-day South America, dislike of Ameri- 
cans is also traceable to what is termed, somewhat vaguely, 
“the imperialistic purposes of the United States.” The 
war with Spain which planted the flag of the United 
States in Cuba on one side of the globe, and in the Philip- 
pines on the other, certainly did nothing to remove that 
fear. The growing influence of the United States in in- 
ternational relations since the World War, coupled with 
the interventions in San Domingo and Nicaragua, has 
rooted it. Whether or not these interventions were jus- 
tified, is not to the point; the fact is that they have con- 
firmed South American fear of American imperialism. 
The American who will, in thought and even for a mo- 
ment, change places with a South American patriot, will 
understand why. 

Were the question put squarely up to the American 
people, the alleged “ imperialism ” of the American Gov- 
ernment would be overwhelmingly rejected. Thoughtful 
Americans know perfectly well that the addition of new 
territory, or even of protectorates or “ spheres of influ- 
ence,” would be fatal. It is not the genius of the Gov- 
ernment established by the Constitution to plant and gov- 
ern colonies beyond the seas, as the Philippines will prob- 
ably teach us before the expiration of another ten years. 
Under the protection of the United States, through the 
Monroe doctrine, the Republics to the south of us have 
been allowed to go their own way without interference 
from Europe, which has shown what it might do in Asia 
and Africa. 

The best antidote to anti-American propaganda in South 
America is an American Government controlled by the 
peace-loving mandates of the American people. Pan- 
American Conferences, when not controlled by banking 
houses or by Masonic hatred of the Church, have their 
uses in bringing about good feeling, but we cannot expect 
the South Americans to trust us, unless our Government 
is conspicuously free from even the suspicion of 
“‘ imperialism.” 


“Open School Week” 


AST week New York, which did not seem to fall in 
with the exercises customary to “ American Educa- 
tion Week,” closed a celebration hardly less useful. By 
direction of the Board of Education, the 700 public 
schools of the city were thrown open to inspection, and 
parents were invited to observe the workings of a modern 
school room. The contacts thus established between par- 
ents, the teacher, and the school officials, would help, it 
was thought, to a better understanding of the problems 
common to all, and perhaps establish a bond of intelligent 
sympathy leading to their solution. 
No doubt this experiment will be followed by happy 
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results. We hope that it will be tried in all our Catholic 
primary schools; indeed there is no good reason why it 
should not find its way into all our high schools and col- 
leges as well. Holy Cross has had a “ Fathers’ Day” for 
some years, an experience as enjoyable for fathers, sons, 
and the faculty, as it is profitable for all. At Detroit Uni- 
versity and other institutions in the Middle West, gather- 
ings of students and their parents are becoming an annual 
custom. But we are naming exceptions, it is to be feared, 
rather than the rule. It would not be difficult to name 
some institutions in which the gap between parents and 
the faculty assumes proportions very like those of an im- 
passable gulf. 

This should not be. Catholic teachers realize, perhaps 
even more vividly than their secular co-laborers, that the 
class-room is only one of many factors in the education 
of the young. Unless the sustained and understanding 
cooperation of parents can be assured, the best efforts of 
the most competently staffed school will be sadly crippled, 
and may even end in failure. 

Unfortunately, this truth, recognized in theory by all 
intelligent parents to whose attention it is drawn, is too 
rarely made the basis of action. The current practice 
seems to be based on the assumption that once the child 
is entrusted to a good school, the responsibility of father 
and mother is at an end. The truth is that at this point a 
new responsibility begins: the responsibility of endeavor- 
ing to understand the plan and purpose of the school and 
teacher, and to reinforce them with all the weight of 
parental counsel and authority. 

This shifting of burdens from parents to the school has 
brought into existence some dangerously unwholesome 
conditions. Striving to readjust itself to the public’s ab- 
normal concept of the possibilities of education, the school 
has helped to break down the parents’ sense of responsi- 
bility. When a school undertakes duties which belong to 
the home, it effects a present small good at the expense 
of a future failure of infinitely more serious moment. If 
the process by which our children learn to read and write 
tends to break down the home, we had better reform it. 
Far better an illiterate domestic society than a domestic 
society weakened or depraved. 

There is much in modern life, doubtless, which makes 
the duties of parents more difficult than in former years. 
Apartments in place of homes, cafeterias instead of kitch- 
ens, and public parks replacing playgrounds at home, are 
not strong bonds of domestic unity. The whole trend of 
the day, in every department of life, is toward “ the easiest 
way.” But if most parents need stiffer backbones, some 
schools, unable to stand out against the demands of 
parents, are in like plight. Despite the dissertation on edu- 
cation read to Alice by the Mock Turtle, a school need 
not, should not, do everything for the child. Some part 
should be left for parents, not because they can handle it 
better, but because schools and the teacher cannot handle 
it at all. 

Let us, then, have more “ get together ” meetings. The 
school needs them, the parent needs them, and the ultimate 
profit will be to child, society and the Church. 
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The Still Younger Generation 


PauLt HANLy FuRFEY 


talking about the younger generation. The usual 
comments had been passed on the hip flask, the 
parked automobile, and the changed attitude towards lip- 
sticks. The usual causes had been mentioned and thrashed 
out. Finally a junior high-school teacher, a middle-aged 
woman of wide experience, opened up a new side of the 


GS ists around the table after dinner we had been 


question. 
“Most of the discussions I have read and heard on 


this topic seem to me to miss the point,” she said. “ The 
formation of character is a long and gradual process. No 
child becomes suddenly demoralized. A girl is what she 
is at sixteen because she was what she was at twelve. 
The boy is father to the man and behind the faults of this 
younger generation lie the faults of a younger generation 
still.” 

“T think you are right,” replied a social worker. “ In 
my work I frequently have to investigate cases of delin- 
quency. The offense in question may have been commit- 
ted by a young man or woman; but its ultimate causes 
practically always go back to childhood. The man of 
twenty-one is a problem to society today because he was 
a problem to his mother a dozen years ago.” 

“ Suppose we reformulate our original problem,” some- 
one suggested. “Instead of asking ourselves why our 
young men and women of eighteen or twenty have be- 
come demoralized, let us ask ourselves why our boys and 
girls of ten or twelve have changed.” 

“Much of this so-called demoralization is possibly im- 
aginary,” answered the social worker. “ Age was busy 
blaming youth in Horace’s day and probably always will 
be. Statistics compiled by the Children’s Bureau at 
Washington fail to show any increase in juvenile delin- 
quency during the past dozen years or so. If anything, 
there was a slight decrease. But whether the situation is 
improving or the reverse it is certainly bad enough. There 
is certainly no excuse for the large number of boys and 
girls brought to court each year. Many explanations have 
been suggested. Personally I blame the modern coldness 
towards religion. Mr. Edwin J. Cooley, studying a group 
of offenders brought before a criminal court in New 
York, found that sixty-eight per cent of them had had 
no vital contact with religion. Our boys and girls go 
astray because religion has never really secured a hold 
on them.” 

“ For us as Catholics that is axiomatic,” replied the par- 
ish priest who had been following the conversation with 
increasing interest. “ And yet that simple statement does 
not answer our question. It only pushes the difficulty 
one step further back. Once a boy or girl has become in- 
different in his religion it is easy to see why he or she 
goes astray. The real question is, Why does anyone ever 
become indifferent? I have just finished reading Mr. 


Cooley’s excellent book myself. All the cases with which 
he was dealing were nominally Catholics; yet of all these 
less than one third were really in touch with their Church. 
How did we ever lose contact with the other two thirds? 
That is what I should like to have explained.” 

“ Perhaps you can answer your own question, Father,” 
suggested someone. “Certainly you are in a position to 
know.” 

“Well, I must admit I have my theory,” he answered, 
“and I give it to you for what it is worth. First of all, 
we all realize that it would be foolish to say that the 
Church is becoming less active, or our religion less in- 
tense. Certainly the salt has not lost its savor in this 
twentieth century. On the contrary, I am convinced that 
our holy religion means more to our boys and girls than 
it ever did before. This is partly due to our fine parochial 
school system; but I am convinced that it is even more a 
result of the practice of frequent Communion. 

“When I was a boy we were gathered into the church 
four times a year for our quarterly Confession and Com- 
munion ; and it was a rare child who approached the Sac- 
raments between these occasions. Then, of course, the 
younger children did not go at all. Today the most con- 
soling thing in my ministry is to see the casual way in 
which our children drop into the church for Confession 
and Communion. For them it is as natural and familiar 
a thing as a visit to a friend—which, after all, is what it is. 
No, we cannot say that the Church is less active now than 
she was a generation ago. Quite the contrary. 

“ Now the question is, Why do our children sometimes 
wander astray in spite of all this? I blame the lack of 
home influence. A generation ago children stayed home 
more than they do now, partly because their elders stayed 
home more themselves. There were vacant lots near by, 
where the younger children could play not far from their 
mother’s supervision. Today there is less home life. Me- 
chanical devices of various kinds have lightened the house- 
wife’s work and she goes out more. The older daughters 
have taken jobs. And everybody is lured away by the 
movies and the automobile. 

“The result is that parents do not influence their chil- 
dren as much as they used to. The mother may be a 
deeply religious woman, her husband may be a daily com- 
municant. But what will all this avail if their boy is 
running the streets at all hours and scarcely ever sees 
them? It is not enough to keep religion in the church. 
It must reach out into the lives of the children. And if 
it does not reach the children through the home there is 
danger that it will not reach them at all. 

“One answer to this is the parish school. The parish 
school exists simply to do the work which parents are 
not doing. Sometimes people ask me why we have parish 
schools at all, since so many fine men and women grew 
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up in an older generation before these institutions were 
established at all. I always answer that conditions have 
changed since then. Fifty years ago parish schools were 
less necessary because there was more home life. There 
were prayers in common every night; the mother took 
pains to instruct her children, and thus the home did what 
the school must do now. 

“ But even the parish school does not solve the whole 
problem. The child is only in school for five hours a day 
and the Bureau of Education has found that the average 
child in the United States attends school only about a 
hundred and thirty days per year. This leaves a vast 
amount of unorganized and unsupervised time when the 
child is left to his own devices. For the most part he 
roams the streets. It has been estimated that the average 
child in our cities has eight or nine hours a day of play- 
time on his hands to be disposed of as he thinks best. I 
regard this time as the strategic point in the child’s life. 
A chain is only as strong as its weakest link. A boy may 
come from an excellent home, go to the finest parish 
school in the city, and live across the street from the 
church; but what good is all this if he spends several 
hours a day with a street-corner gang whose language and 
morals are the language and morals of the gutter? The 
boy’s spare time is the weak link in the chain which should 
bind him to his Church.” 

“You discourage us, Father,” someone put in. “ Has 
the wise, old Church no answer to this problem?” 

“ She has,” replied the parish priest, “and it is an old 
answer. Our problem may be particularly acute here in 
America today, but it has existed more or less in other 
places and other times. Do you know that there exists a 
congregation of Religious whose professed chief purpose 
is to reach boys in their spare time?” 

We shook our heads and he continued, “ Then read 
about the work of Don Bosco and his oratorio festivo. 
The congregation I mentioned was founded by him. Rea: 
about Saint Philip Neri. Read the history of the French 
patronage, which is a sort of parish club. Read about the 
German Kinderhorte where the children of the parish are 
kept busy after school hours. 

“Wherever the home has broken down for one reason 
or another the Church has always busied herself with 
the spare time of the child. It is a truly Catholic work of 
charity. Here in America she is busy doing so at this very 
time. First of all, there are our parish clubs, many of 
them with an old and honorable history. Add to that the 
work of our school playgrounds, our Knights of Colum- 
bus, our big city-wide clubs, our Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts, our Catholic Boys’ Brigade, our Young Men’s In- 
stitute, and other organizations and I think you will admit 
that the Church is tackling the problem in dead earnest. 

“Perhaps the most interesting recent development is 
the tendency in a number of dioceses to organize this 
work on a city-wide basis. Usually it is under the control 
of the local Catholic Charities Bureau. In some places 
a salaried expert is employed to give direction to this sort 
of activity. Under his leadership athletic leagues are or- 
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ganized, field days are held, Scout troops are supervised, 
and generally a summer camp is established where Catho- 
lic boys may have wholesome vacations at cost or less. 

“The Church is not taking much part in the present 
uproar about the decadent morals of youth. She knows 
the remedy. She received that from Christ. And she 
knows by experience how to apply it. By her parish 
schools and by her recreational work she is influencing 
the morals of the younger generation at their source. She 
is busy with the younger generation still.” 


D. R. A. C.: The Religious of France 


Mark O. SHRIVER 


HERE was no distinctively Catholic participation in 

the recent Convention of the American Legion in 
Paris, just as there was no distinctively Protestant, or 
Jewish, or Caucasian participation for the Legion, made 
up of every race and creed, recognizes only one distinc- 
tion—that between men who served in a great war and 
those who sought some safer occupation. 

Catholics of France, however, under the leadership of 
that remarkable organization known everywhere as 
“ Drac” were directly responsible for one of the most 
impressive events of the Convention week ; the High Mass 
in Notre Dame, when more than 5,000 persons crowded 
into the ancient Cathedral to participate in a solemn serv- 
ice of thanksgiving and of praise. The Cardinal Arch- 
bishop himself presided, and when Father Wolfe, Na- 
tional Chaplain of the Legion, had finished his stirring 
sermon, added a few inspiring words in French to the 
Legionnaires who had returned to France to celebrate 
their participation in the victory over a common enemy. 

This Drac, as it is called, is a notable force in French 
life, and Drac is a word to conjure with. The full name 
is Ligue des Droits du Religieux Ancien Combattant—the 
League for the Rights of the Religious Veterans. It was 
founded in August, 1924, when M. Herriot announced his 
intention of enforcing according to their letter and spirit 
the infamous Associations Laws of 1901 and 1904, and 
when some of the Congregations prepared again to leave 
the France they loved and for which they had fought so 
valiantly. 

Since then Governmental efforts to exile the Religious 
and to divide them into conflicting groups have been ut- 
terly blocked and Drac in union with Pac (a league for 
the rights of the veteran priests) has them ali presenting 
a solid front in this new assault, and has won not only 
the sympathy of the secular clergy but the support as 
well of a large number of the Bishops of the country. 

It is not a Catholic organization, this Drac, though its 
leaders are the Regular priests. Protestant and Jew 
freely cooperate with it in the cause of liberty, and so, 
outside of all factions, beyond all parties, it fights on, ask- 
ing only that loyal Frenchmen be restored rights of which 
they have been inequitably deprived, the right to own 
property, the right to associate together for a lawful pur- 
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pose, the right to teach in schools, the right to live as other 
Frenchmen on French soil, soil which they defended at 
the price of their blood and there fully enjoy all those 
rights of citizenship which they with others preserved for 
the generations to come. 

Drac is a league of men following the Religious life 
who served in the armies of France, with others who 
would see that Religious enjoy the rights of other citizens. 
That they served well, these Religious, was obvious to all 
who saw the gleaming decorations and medals shining on 
the cassocks and habits of marching men who participated 
in that parade of veterans on September 19. Drac had 
its colors in the very van, colors borne by a Dominican, 
a Jesuit and a Benedictine, who proudly wore the three 
great decorations of their country and those of other lands 
as well. Drac was on the general reception committee 
and properly so, since it is a league which would see sim- 
ple justice done to those who have followed the flag and 
who love France. Herriot has said that they must go as 
they went in 1901, but for three years they have stood fast 
and Drac proclaims aloud the slogan, Nous ne partirons 
pas, “We will not leave.” 

To understand what it is all about one must know 
something of conditions there, and of those “ intangible 
laws” the subject of such discussion in French political 
debates, against which Drac sternly proposes certain “ in- 
tangible rights,” as they are called, intangible meaning in 
that phrase imprescriptible, which may not be abrogated or 
touched, rights which an American would characterize as 
natural and inalienable. 

By that law of 1901 Religious were forbidden to asso- 
ciate together, a privilege freely given to others. They 
were forbidden the very right to live together in common, 
forbidden to teach, yes, the very presence of one Religious 
in a school was made sufficient grounds for closing it. 
Members of the Institute, scholars, learned men, could not 
even teach a child to read. And the law which forbade 
men or women to associate for charity, almsgiving or for 
prayer, allowed others freely to associate for purposes of 
crime and immorality. 

It is quite true that this law of exceptions, as it is 
called, makes provision for an authorization of Religious 
to associate under certain conditions, but a special act of 
the Parliament is necessary for each association and for 
each purpose of such association, and when authorization 
has been so granted the Conseil des Ministres may revoke 
it without hearing, and ffom the revocation there is no 
appeal. 

Authorization may indeed be granted but of 456 re- 
quests every single one has been refused and there has 
not been one authorization in twenty-five years. Under 
the letter of that law French Religious lie close to civil 
death. They may not inherit property nor receive a legacy 
save from a lineal ancestor. When charges of associa- 
tion in violation of the law are brought they are presumed 
to be guilty, and the burden of establishing their own in- 
nocence is cast upon them, and since the law does not de- 
fine just what manner of thing an association or a 
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congregation may be, they are at the mercy of any judge 
before whom their case may be called. 

Is it to be wondered, then, that a spirit of opposition 
should be rampant among those Religious of France? No 
class of citizens can show a higher percentage of killed, 
or wounded, or decorated, and yet to them are denied the 
common rights of Frenchmen. They can neither buy nor 
own property, nor receive gifts. They are classed as 
felons and pariahs. And yet not altogether so. In 1914, 
French Religious in France and beyond the seas were sum- 
moned to the colors, and in the splendid response to that 
call can be found their clearest certificate to the things 
they now demand, the rights which through Drac and 
other organizations they seek to secure, to preserve and 
to perpetuate for others. 

By hundreds of thousands of billposters, by millions of 
tracts, through press notices, parades, demonstrations, 
services for their own dead and services at the eternal 
flame burning on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, who 
may indeed be one of them, they have made a common 
cause with other organizations and have proclaimed aloud 
those things for which France should be forever grateful. 

He is not a citizen who owes no military service to his 
flag, and he who cannot share in all the rights of social 
life is in no wise obliged to assume all the onerous duties 
of citizenship. Criminals were not mobilized nor were 
the members of the Royal families, despite their request 
to be allowed to serve, but the Religious were. They made 
war, they suffered and were killed and wounded like the 
rest, and they stand now with the governmental endorse- 
ment, marked as citizens, men entitled to the privileges 
and immunities of their fellows in every other walk of 
life. That act of mobilization stamped them as citizens, 
useful to the Fatherland. 

“Now,” they say, “when we have shown ourselves 
good citizens, after cooperation with other Frenchmen in 
the trenches, you tell us we are unlike the rest, that we 
are not even freemen.” They seek neither special privi- 
lege nor selective favor. One thing only they ask and 
that they demand with a mighty voice—the common right 
and the common protection of the law. “ Yesterday,” they 
say, “all were equal on the front, and all shed their blood 
in the same trenches, workers, teachers, Frenchmen of 
every class and opinion. Today all may associate, all may 
teach, save only the Religious. Three of us may not asso- 
ciate to care for the sick, the indigent, the infirm without 
an authorization, which is never granted.” 

It is these things against which Drac stands. It has 
not fought alone but it has done much to awaken a Catho- 
lic consciousness, a Catholic spirit for union and organ- 
ization. It has realized perfectly a thing which has always 
hitherto seemed impossible; the union and collaboration 
of all Catholics of all parties, not in a factional nor a 
political movement, but in the search for plain and open- 
handed justice for a group that has been taken from out 
the equal protection of the law because, and only because, 
of their religious convictions and their religious life. 
Drac has helped to develop the National Federation of 
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Catholics, but it has at all times maintained its, individu- 
ality and identity, for above all, and before everything, 
it is a non-sectarian league of all Frenchmen, a league of 
veterans, Catholic and non-Catholic who wish to see that 
Religious who are veterans shall suffer no discrimination 
because they are religious. Drac has created throughout 
France an alert offensive and a spirit of resistance to 
injustice. As a result these laic laws, these Lois Intangi- 
bles, as M. Herriot and his associates have termed them, 
are seriously threatened. They are no longer “ intangible,” 
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inviolate and inviolable, for it is agreed on all sides that in 
this day and generation enactments such as the Associa- 
tions Laws of 1901 and 1904 are untenable and unen- 
forceable. Everywhere they are openly and flagrantly 
violated. The Religious are about to come into their own, 
and this is as it should be. They bid fair to make good 
their boast that justice, ultimately, always triumphs in 
France. They who have fought for France and driven 
out her enemies will remain. As they say themselves: 
Nous ne Partirons Pas! 


Red Skins and Black Robes 


Francis Tavsot, S. J. 


ONSORTING with the Sioux Indians last summer, 
C President Coolidge was raised up as a chief and 
adorned with a new title, Wamblee Tokahu, in 
plain words, Leading Eagle. Numerous photographs, syn- 
dicated, of Wamblee Tokahu show him to be a mild-look- 
ing brave; however, he is as unsmiling and stoical as any 
Sioux warrior who ever pounded his heels in a war-dance. 
Under the spell of the feastings, which, however, lacked 
the traditional Indian dish of roasted dog, Wamblee To- 
kahu gave a harangue in which he advocated that the 
Indians should preserve their tribal customs unless these 
were definitely shown to be deleterious. 

This statement of Wamblee Tokahu, Leading Eagle, 
indicates the newer attitude taken by the United States 
towards the Indians in these later times. Now that our 
nation has worked a great part of the Puritan virus out 
of its national veins, it has discovered that the Indian is 
a human being, and should be treated as such. Even now, 
only a portion of the red men are admitted to citizenship 
in the United States. Moreover, the Indian is still classi- 
fied as an “incompetent” in property matters, but the 
Federal control is merely paternal or benevolent. Gradu- 
ally, the United States is coming to regard the Indian in 
something of the same way that the French regarded him 
three centuries ago. 

About 1632, Cardinal Richelieu granted the full rights 
of French citizenship to every Christian Indian along the 
St. Lawrence. Within the next three or four years, the 
Jesuits had established schools for Indian girls and boys 
at Quebec and Three Rivers, had founded hospitals for 
the sick of the savages, had settled them on reservations 
such as that at Sillery and at St. Mary’s on the shores of 
Lake Huron, had, in a word, put into efficient practice all 
that our most paternal Government has been attempting 
to do during the past fifty years. 

While the ancestors of Wamblee Tokahu, three cen- 
turies ago, followed a policy of extermination against the 
Indians and plied a trade in Indian scalps, the French of 
the same period practised a benevolent humanitarianism 
towards the savage and were all for his preservation. 
They regarded the body of the red skin as sacredly as 


they did that of the white-faces. They were convinced 
that the red skin concealed a soul valuable in the sight of 
God. For that reason, the Kings and Queens and Riche- 
lieus of France stipulated, as an essential condition for 
every trading and land grant, that every effort must be 
made to Christianize the natives. They did not demand 
that the Indians be turned into Frenchmen but merely 
that they be educated into being Catholic Indians. For 
the same reason that inspired the Kings, the Jesuit mis- 
sioners came to New France. 

The greatest friends that the red men of the upper 
part of North America have ever had were the black 
robes. Practically every one of these black robes had 
been a college professor before coming to the wildernesses 
of New France. Many of them were scions of the nobil- 
ity of France. All of them had the breeding of exquisite 
Frenchmen when France dominated Europe in culture 
and arms. These gentlemen abandoned the professorial 
chair, the palaces to which they had entry, the soirees of 
powdered courtiers, the luxury of civilization and became 
veritable slaves to the red barbarians. When America 
was a land of terrors, they strung their cabins from Cape 
Breton on the sea to the Great Lakes and the heart of the 
continent. They trudged through winter snows, often with 
clothing as light as underwear, on the hunting trips with 
the nomads. They starved for months on crushed corn 
as their only food, they lodged indifferently beneath the 
sky or in a fetid cabin, and they enjoyed it keenly, gen- 
tlemen to the bone. 

In addition to their work as apostles, these black robes 
were scholars. All that is worth knowing about the abo- 
riginal Indians of upper North America was first told by 
them. From 1612 to shortly before the American Revolu- 
tion, they closely observed the red men as they then were, 
and squeezed from them their minutest traditions; and 
they recorded all this perishable lore in enduring docu- 
ments that fill half a hundred volumes. These “ Jesuit 
Relations ” tell an amazing story. They are journals of 
science and manuals of piety, sober histories and blood- 
curdling tragedies, fanciful short stories and lives of saints, 
records of travel and annals of incredible heroism. They 
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form an eight-foot shelf of the most diversified and the 
most astounding historical romances that were ever 
written. 

Two years ago, Edna Kenton selected a volumeful of 
passages from the seventy-two volumes of “The Jesuit 
Relations and Allied Documents,” as edited by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites. She has now issued a two-volume col- 
lection, “‘ The Indians of North America.” (Harcourt, 
Brace). Being translations of the original writings of saints 
and scholars, these pages cannot but be edifying and in- 
structive. Miss Kenton’s task has been that of a con- 
noisseur, choosing from an enormous mass of material 
those selections which illustrate her purpose. She has 
contrived a well-balanced sequential narrative that sum- 
marizes the missionaries’ reports on the Indians through 
nearly a century and a half, and in a territory that 
stretches half way across the continent and from New 
Orleans to the upper reaches of Hudson Bay. She has 
annotated the text of her documents by notes from 
Thwaites and other sources, as well as by quotations from 
various Relations which she did not use. For some time 
I have been reading the complete Thwaites edition of the 
Relations; it is my opinion that Miss Kenton has made a 
judicious selection from the material available. Though 
not a Catholic, she has again put Catholics in her debt 
by procuring the publication of these priceless records of 
Catholic endeavor. 

Through all of the Relations there runs one single, 
dominant theme; it is the century-old struggle between 
the red man and the black robe. It was a mighty strug- 
gle, plotted and ordered in Heaven, entangled by the 
interference of Hell, and fought out along the river banks 
and in the forest deeps of what is now the United States 
and Canada. The victory to be won was the conversion of 
all the savage inhabitants of North America. The first 
onslaught was the arrival of Father Biard and Massé in 
Acadia in 1611. These two heralds served notice on all 
the demons worshiped by the American Indians that the 
regiments of the Company of Jesus were advancing to 
battle. 

No missionary field in the history of Christianity was 
as stubborn as that along the St. Lawrence. For more 
than a decade of years after the missioners had come in 
goodly numbers, it was almost as impossible to convert a 
red savage as it is now to make a goog Christian out of a 
Red atheist. Without exaggeration, the savages of the 
seventeenth century were under the domination of the 
devil, and had been, undisturbedly, for centuries. Their 
ritual was of the most nauseating and brutal character. 
Their lives were ruled by irrational superstitions of a dia- 
bolical nature. Their moral code was thoroughly de- 
based and lax to the wildest extreme. The Catholicism 
which the black robes tried to teach them was in direct 
opposition to their codes and to the traditions handed 
down to them by their ancestors. In addition to this, their 
language and their habits of mind were such that the 
Christian truths could scarcely be made intelligible to 


them. 
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Let no one suppose that the noble, romantic figures who 
stalk through the novels of Cooper were typical Indians 
of the early colonial period. The Montaignais, the Algon- 
quins, the Hurons, the Iroquois, and the other nations and 
races of the mid-West were in the most primitive stages 
of civilization, just advancing from the nomad to the low- 
est agricultural status. Their dwellings, their implements, 
their food, their customs were little advanced beyond what 
is credited to the prehistoric cave-man. Their savagery 
and cruelty was that of an enraged lioness. The exact 
character of the American Indian at the time that the 
first Europeans arrived may be best understood by stating 
that they devoured with keen zest, not once or in isolated 
cases but regularly and with fixed purpose, human flesh, 
roasted or raw. 

Were one not a Christian, one might agree with the 
New England Puritans who acted on the principle that 
the only good Indian was a dead one. But the Jesuit 
missioners, being Catholics, judged that the best Indan 
was the converted one. They set themselves to the task, 
with the help of God. But even God seemed to be against 
them, for with their coming came epidemics of disease, 
seasons of starvation and almost total extermination of 
the remnants by their enemies. The missioners them- 
selves testify frequently that the savages were almost right 
in their conclusion that Baptism brought death and mis- 
fortune. Despite the odds against them, the missioners 
persevered in their efforts with a stubbornness that passes 
human reckoning. They believed that every affliction was 
a blessing of God, that the harder the road they traveled 
the greater the reward at its ending, that the blow of a 
tomahawk was an act of friendship, and that the main 
requisite for the total conversion of the Indians was their 
own martyrdom. Such sanctity might seem paradoxical, 
such persistence might be called stupid, but it was 
irresistible. 

The black robes were convinced that the red man had a 
higher destiny than the scalping knife. They believed in 
treating him like a child who has learned bad habits. In 
their opinion the natural intelligence of the Indian was 
equal to that of the whites, and the qualities of his soul 
were inherently as noble as theirown. Before many years 
had passed, they were surprised to discover that their con- 
victions were well founded. When his demoniacal super- 
stitions and practices were scraped off from him, when his 
barbaric habits were disinfected, when his irrational be- 
liefs had been amputated, there emerged a man with the 
possibilities of an heroic sanctity. And there were real 
saints made out of men and women who had once eaten 
human flesh. Their life stories are told in the Jesuit 
Relations. In their piety, in their devotions, their stead- 
fastness of Faith, their delicacy of conscience, their heroic 
sanctity, the red men and the red women and even the red 
children gave proof of as consuming a love of God as did 
the missioners who concealed a red heart of flame beneath 
their black gowns. These painted savages, these barbar- 
ians, changed under the love of the black robes into white- 
souled confessors and into crimsoned martyrs of Christ. 
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The Psychologists Discuss Emotion 
Cuartes I. Doy te, S. J. 


RANK open-mindedness was the outstanding charac- 
teristic of the delegates at the “ Symposium on Feel- 
ings and Emotions,” held at Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio, late in October. The sessions, attended by a 
couple of hundred college and university professors, were 
all marked by an exceptionally free give-and-take attitude 
of mind. Thirty-five prominent psychologists were on 
the program, which lasted through four crowded days. 
Many of these speakers were among the foremost expo- 
nents of conflicting systems ; others were competent critics 
and teachers, versed in the literature of their subject, 
familiar with theories old and new. 

From the first day challenge and inquiry were in the 
air. The very first paper on the program cited laboratory 
data that challenged the rejection of the concept of will 
from the dictionary of the psychologist, though this rejec- 
tion has long been the earmark of “ progressive ”’ science. 
The author of this reactionary warning was Dr. C. Spear- 
man, Director of the Psychology Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of London. Another contributor frankly told his 
colleagues that too many of their controversies concerned 
words more than things, that they were busying them- 
selves with questions of terminology rather than with 
matters of fact. Yet another, Dr. Margaret Washburn, 
the only woman on the program, introduced her paper 
with the statement: “ We are all agreed on these funda- 
mental facts.” As she read the words, she looked up with 
a smile and remarked to the audience: “I wrote that 
extremely naive sentence before I came to this meeting.” 

The fact was that there was little agreement about any- 
thing beyond the willingness to offer and accept criticism. 
There were a few attempts at a real synthesis. But some 
of these systematizers came too early on the program to 
make any great impression, while others were too bewil- 
dered by the clash and conflict of opinion to find a ground 
for harmonizing partial theories and piecing together frag- 
mentary facts. 

It is impossible in this short account to give even a sum- 
mary of the proceedings. The mere outline on the printed 
program took more space than is available here. 

If the strength of the meeting lay in a willingness to 
give and to accept criticism, its weakness was to be found 
in the dissonant philosophies of those who were frankly 
philosophical, and in the inevitable tendency to philoso- 
phize revealed in those who posed as pure devotees of 
physical science. Such a tendency is natural. Man is 
fundamentally rational, and tends to rationalize even in 
denying reason. But it is a bit embarrassing, not to say 
illogical, when the tendency to reason crops up in the very 
process of denying the existence of the mind, of con- 
sciousness, of thought. 

A serious-minded Behaviorist arose to explain away 
this perpetual hallucination of the race, this delusion that 
we possess minds. He offered the simple theory that what 
we call thought is really nothing more than minute mus- 
cular movements of the organs of speech. His ideas were 
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not new. Ever since Doctor Watson “ made up his vocal 
chords that we have no minds,” to use the phrase of a 
clever critic of Behaviorism, these irrepressible “ bad 
boys ” of the psychological family have been obstreperous 
in echoing the dogmas of their brilliantly illogical young 
master. They fill the popular magazines, they declaim 
from lecture platforms and radio studios. 

But at the Wittenberg Symposium there were saner 
men present, to refute this exposition of the crudest mate- 
rialism. Foremost among them was Dr. Morton Prince, 
internationally known for his work in abnormal psychol- 
ogy. His name carried authority as weighty as the com- 
mon-sense character of his remarks. I can quote them 
here only in part. 

I would like to ask the Doctor if the theory that he has been 
presenting to us is not pure dogmatism. Or, if not dogma, is it 
not but a necessary corollary to the nineteenth-century material- 
istic dogma that man is merely a machine, an automaton? 

I would like to know whether he developed that theory with his 
intelligence or with his nervous system. And, if with his nervous 
system, I wish he would please tell me where I can get a nervous 
system like that. . . . Is it not true that his theory goes against 
common sense, that it denies the basic assumption of criminal law, 
the principle of criminal intent? Suppose the Doctor had 
stolen some oil lands and was haled into the Federal Court. Would 
he plead before the judge that he was not accountable? Would he 
say: “I am not responsible; it was just my gray matter and my 
nervous system”? I rather think that the judge would tell him 
that there was a very fine Federal Penitentiary at Atlanta, where 
they house gray matter and nervous systems of that sort. P 
To the Behaviorists I would say: “Go as far as you like, using 
Behaviorism as a method and not as a doctrine. God speed you 
in your scientific studies. But with this limited method of research 
you will sooner or later be halted by a stone wall of fact, a fact 
that Behaviorism cannot explain, the fact of conscious experience.” 

Another critic arose to deprecate the claims of both 
the purely objective Behaviorist group and the extreme 
Introspectionist school, when each claimed the exclusive 
possession of the whole province of psychological know]- 
edge. He advocated a more comprehensive study, that 
would embrace the finding of objective observation and 
measurement without excluding the data of conscious ex- 
perience. In no part of psychology was this broader view 
so necessary as in the study of emotion. He insisted that 
emotion was more than activity of nerve and muscle and 
gland, more than mere consciousfess of a vaguely per- 
turbed state. Both these elements were involved, but 
neither one nor the other, nor both together, gave a com- 
plete picture of emotional states. 

Unfortunately this speaker did not complete the pic- 
ture. He did not add that fear or love, for example, in- 
volves first of all the perception of a fearsome or attrac- 
tive object, then the initial striving for escape or posses- 
sion, next those inward stirrings, those organic changes 
resulting from this striving, and finally the simultaneous 
awareness of all these processes. Yet the data for this 
reasonable summary had all been presented by previous 
contributors. 

No other picture is adequate. No description satisfies, 
which fails to view emotion comprehensively, to conceive 
it as a conscious striving, colored by vague awareness of 
the bodily states which this striving evokes. The object 
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of the emotion holds the focus of attention; the organic 
changes are vaguely present on the outer fringe of con- 
sciousness. 

This conception is a volte-face from the James-Lange 
theory, once so popular in certain experimental and de- 
scriptive schools, that emotion is only awareness of bodily 
change, that we feel sad merely because we become aware 
that our tear glands and facial muscles are working, that 
we are amused precisely because we find ourselves laugh- 
ing. It is still more of a reversion from the Behaviorist 
notion that these bodily changes constitute the whole emo- 
tion, without any need of consciousness at all, that tears 
are sorrow, that smiles are joy. It is a return from ex- 
treme and fantastic theories to the data of common sense. 
Earlier papers in the Symposium came close to this posi- 
tion, but in the heat of the debate in the latter days it was 
hardly mentioned. 

This was the more remarkable, in view of the ease with 
which this conception meets the obvious difficulty that 
James and Lange labored so much to explain away. If 
emotion is just consciousness of an organic change, to fix 
attention on that body state should heighten the emotion. 
As a matter of fact it does not. I do not become more 
afraid by attending to the trembling of my hand. I do 
not grieve more by counting my tears. But if I focus my 
mind on the object that causes the trembling or the tears, 
the body state persists, and continues to tint the back- 
ground of my mental picture of that fearsome or longed- 
for object with vivid or somber hues. 

The same concept explains other facts, rather more 
technical in nature. For it is the variety of possible ob- 
jects and strivings that then accounts for the almost end- 
less variety of emotions, both in kind and intensity; states 
too numerous, too delicately shaded, as an eminent physi- 
ologist, Doctor Cannon, pointed out, to be discriminated 
or explained by the relatively few organic changes they 
involve. 

Doubtless this common-sense theory of the nature of 
emotion was in the minds of many of the participants in 
the Symposium, but it was never adequately presented. 

A like failure to organize data into a logical system 
revealed itself on other occasions. One of the most strik- 
ing cases occurred early in the first session. A brilliant 
paper had been read for an absent European contributor 
by one of his former students, now a professor at Witten- 
berg. After reading his master’s paper, the young pro- 
fessor was called upon to respond in the discussion. One 
of the audience asked him what the learned author held 
about the relation of mind and body. (I must confess to 
a suspicion that he wanted to ask about soul and body, 
but that, fearing it would be deemed an indiscretion in 
certain quarters, he substituted the innocuous word mind.) 
Was the author a monist or a dualist, did he hold mind 
and body to be identical or distinct? This was the bur- 
den of the timid query. And the dear old gentleman felt 
properly squelched when the reader replied that he thought 
he could answer that for Doctor Krueger by saying that 
the Doctor was not as yet interested in that question. 
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Don’t embarrass us, that is to say, by asking such im- 
portant and fundamental questions. We are too busy 
describing states of consciousness “as such,” or observ- 
ing facts about muscle and gland, to worry whether or not 
we have souls. 

It is as fallacious as it is frivolous to dismiss such 
questions, as is often done, with a glib reference to the 
progress that has been made in electrical science by ob- 
serving phenomena without bothering to determine the 
nature of electricity. The analogy is a false one. There 
is no parity. No one ever made any progress in electrical 
science till he knew at least a few fundamental facts about 
the nature of the instruments, the batteries, generators, 
and so forth, in which electrical phenomena were to be 
found. Yet it is precisely this fundamental knowledge 
about the subject in which conscious phenomena are to 
be found that the young professor said his old teacher 
was not interested in—as yet. One wonders when he will 
be interested. 

Elementary philosophy gives the answer to such ques- 
tions. No fact found in the laboratory fails to fit into 
a philosophical scheme of things. ‘On the other hand, 
many of the findings of science have no value till they are 
coordinated. With philosophy to guide him, the experi- 
menter can reach truth. Without it, he has only disor- 
ganized facts, which, like the fragments of glass in the 
kaleidoscope, may fall by chance into partial, brilliant sys- 
tems, but without stability or genuine order; novel and 
original, but useless. 

Which course is the psychology of the future to follow? 
The Wittenberg Symposium did not tell. Perhaps the 
open-mindedness of the experimenter will reach the point 
where it will impel him to examine again the fundamental 
data of the laboratory and of every-day experience, to 
find there the evidence for the soul’s existence, its nature 
and functions. Perhaps the attention he gives so de- 
votedly to objective tests and mathematical measurements 
will narrow his interests, warp his judgment, and make 
him incapable of logical, philosophical thinking about the 
fundamentals of his subject. 

The latter tendency is a strong one. Its influence on 
education, ethics, and the political, social, and religious 
thought in the world around us is being felt more and 
more every day. All of these studies have their roots in 
psychology. In these widely scattered fields of thought 
is registered the psychologist’s philosophy or his lack of it. 

Hence the need which Catholic educators have felt 
for stressing the philosophical introduction to psychology. 
They have met this need by giving it a prominent place 
in the philosophy curriculum. Often this demanded of 
an already crowded course of studies the exclusion of 
aspects of psychology far more concrete, interesting, and 
immediately practical. That the curriculum would be 


better, could space be found for both philosophical and 
experimental psychology, very few doubt. But the choice 
had to be made. The lack of philosophical thought in meet- 
ings of representative psychologists confirms the wisdom 


of the choice. 
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Education 


Safeguarding Curricula Essentials 
P. W. Tuiseau, Pu.D. 

[Second of two articles on curriculum building] 
M ODERN tendencies are instinct with the spirit of 

democracy. Schools, like other institutions, have 
broken the bonds which anchored them to proven tradi- 
tion and, apparently rudderless, are swept along with the 
irresistible flood. Nearer and nearer the current bears 
them towards the masses and their pleasure, while the 
educator, equipped with a very unreliable compass, strug- 
gles to control their movement and direct them to a haven 
of tranquillity. 

Now, it may not be true that in America educational 
disorganization prevails. On the other hand, it is not 
false that in America school studies are indefinite, and 
in process of reformulation: and in America the most 
advanced stage of educational democracy has been 
achieved. It is undoubtedly this fact that precipitates the 
many perplexing problems which confront the curricu- 
lum builder. Of all times and in all places, he needs today 
and in America keen discernment. 

The right to manage its own social and civic institutions 
is the prerogative of a people living under our form of 
government. Naturally this claim extends to the man- 
agement of schools. Indeed, there is, perhaps, in a de- 
mocracy, no institution over which the collective popu- 
lar will claims more sway then it does over the school. 
This prerogative is jealously guarded. Yet there is not 
an institution in a democracy whose influence is more 
momentous to the public welfare than the school. This, 
then, is the dilemma of school administration under the 
system of a democracy: authoritative guidance of edu- 
cational institutions combined with a necessary defer- 
ence to popular opinion of how they should be conduc- 
ted. And the popular estimate of the merits of a school, 
or of a system of schools, is based upon the kind of work 
done in them. Hence the curriculum is the most vital 
school interest inviting the attention and skill of the ad- 
ministrator. It is his manifesto to the public, his apology, 
his credentials of professionalism. It is in the curriculum 
that ultimately he meets the public face to face. 

Much is said of the need of professional skill in the 
school director. It is, undoubtedly, an asset not to be 
discounted, for it is his peculiar mark of office. Much, 
however, could also be said of the need of two other 
elements; tact and courage. Professional skill gives in- 
sight and perspicuity of vision into needs and policies of 
improvement. Tact is the instrument by which defects 
are rectified with an ingenuity that evokes popular ap- 
proval without impairment of policy. Courage is the 
ability to interpret misdirected and ill-advised popular 
criticism in the light of a larger ultimate good. If the 
studies of the school are to safeguard the vital interests of 
the community and the nation, and if they are to pre- 
serve a judicious degree of conservatism that is healthy 
for the continuous progress of society, they must be 
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guided by men of great determination as well as of skill. 

Educators seem to be fully cognizant of the import of 
the curriculum and the liability to public censure which 
they incur in its formulation. A superintendent in a 
school system will readily assume responsibility for the 
general school policy, whereas he will manifest a re- 
luctance to assume a like responsibility for the course 
of study pursued in the schools under his jurisdiction. 
There was a time in the United States when the school 
curriculum was definitely fixed. By comparison, the sub- 
jects offered were then few in number and they were car- 
ried over unchanged year after year. 

Now the curriculum for any standard of educational 
institution is, indeed, frequently standardized, in a gen- 
eral sense, and, in so far as it is, the school administrator 
in the system concerned is absolved from responsibility 
for the character of the studies pursued in any standard 
school in his constituency. But, again, the curriculum for 
any class of educational institutions is largely optional, 
providing certain fundamental studies are incorporated 
therein. The optionals are those for which the adminis- 
trator in the given system must assume responsibility. 

That this vital feature of his official task may receive 
the consideration it deserves, in completing the curri- 
vulum the superintendent frequently seeks assistance 
from without the system. It is not that he wishes to shirk 
responsibility for the school course, but recognizing the 
importance of this part of his work he feels impelled to 
consult opinion at large as expressed in an expert in that 
particular line of educational activity. He is thys assured 
that the fads and fancies which prevail in his own local 
community may not, in spite of his professionalism, 
becloud his vision of essentials as they are accepted the 
country over. His training advises him of the need of 
organizing school pursuits as a unit throughout the na- 
tion and of avoiding the perpetuation of transient local 
peculiarities. 

There are some who deplore the fact that we have no 
Federal machinery for the administration of public edu- 
cational institutions throughout the country. To such 
the difficulty of creating a homogeneity of national spirit 
and sentiment through the instrumentality of local admin- 
istrative machinery appeals strongly; it constitutes a se- 
rious defect in American education. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that it is not the 
administrative machinery which creates the spirit of the 
pupil, and consequently that of the nation. It is rather the 
internal activity of the school which is provided for by 
the course of studies. Fortunately, this feature of school 
activity is safeguarded from undue local influence by the 
responsibility felt by local authorities to provide such 
studies as are representative of school practice through- 
out the nation, and of combining these with such pursuits 
as are suitable to local needs. While, therefore, the pres- 
ent mode of administration persists, the course of studies 
must be, and may suffice to be, the medium depended 
upon to unify the nation in the essentials of American 
life. Were it a fact, however, that individual systems 
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throughout the country regulated their own studies en- 
tirely in response to local opinion and exhortation, as in 
the time of Horace Mann, there would, indeed, be danger 
that fads and fancies would eventually ruin the hope we 
repose in our schools. 

While, therefore, school systems throughout the nation 
are operated through the instrumentality of local or State 
representatives, there is, nevertheless, a tacit understand- 
ing that the studies of a school system should not be 
wholly devised upon the same basis. No matter how 
schools are administered locally, their studies are a mat- 
ter of national consequence, in their formulation, calling 
for the services of the best and the clearest-visioned ex- 
perts the nation can produce. It is through the studies, 
eventually, that ideals of national import are engendered 
and vitalized in the minds of children grown to manhood, 
womanhood and citizenship. In consummation of this pur- 
pose, a wide survey of conditions is necessary, prepara- 
tory to building a school curriculum. Such a survey re- 
veals the common and the acceptable in the variant at- 
titudes that prevail at large, and permits prudent separa- 
tion of the trivial from the essential, of the gold from the 
dross. 

The moral of this discussion is that in the arduous task 
of curriculum building professionalism must be recog- 
nized and accepted. The people of a democracy may gov- 
ern their schools and their studies but, as in other phases 
of democratic government, they must govern through 
vested authority. The exercise of professional discretion 
and insight in devising school studies must be conceded. 
Not all that glitters today will prove gold tomorrow, and 
the hoary antiquity of yesterday may still give wise 
counsel. Faith and trust must be reposed in those who are 
delegated with authority to guide the destinies of our 
educational institutions. This, after all, is but another 
way of putting a trite observation: people must be prepared 
to live in a democracy. Still more must they be prepared 
to live in an educational democracy. To accept profes- 
sionalism in education, and more especially in that phase 
of it concerned with curriculum building, is part of the 
training for democratic citizenship. 


THE PRIEST 


There in the darkness, tense and low, 
The whispering voices come and go, 
And murmur tales of truth and woe. 


And he, no more himself, endowed 
With God-like powers to heal, has bowed 
To shrive them all, this shadowy crowd. 


He knows net who hath knelt and cried, 


For sad transgressions, at his side,— 
Some soul, for whom his God hath died! 


He wields Christ’s power to loose or stay; 
Where red the guilt and horror lay, 
He laves the clotted sins away! 
Epwarp F. Garescuf, S.J. 
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“Golden Rule” Nash 


Danret M. O’ConnegeLL, S. J. 

A’ the Good Samaritan Hospital, in Cincinnati, 

(Ohio, on October 30, Mr. Arthur Nash died at the 
age of fifty-nine years. The news featured the first page 
of Monday morning papers throughout the country, for 
Mr. Nash had achieved a national, if not a partly inter- 
national, reputation as a practical exponent of the Golden 
Rule in business. His career as a business man had not 
been very long, as such careers are rated; but it made 
him wealthy and famous. At a time when it was sorely 
needed, he gave the mercantile world a rare example of 
justice and disinterestedness. 

Then, too, there had been much of the spectacular in 
his life. His had been one of those careers which are 
wont to be designated as typically American. Born of 
poor parents on a farm at Kendallville, Indiana, he had 
organized and developed in Cincinnati a clothing business 
running into millions of dollars and employing 3,000 
workers. By the age of fifty-five he had become a mil- 
lionaire. Moved, we may well believe, by Christian and 
philanthropic principles, he had disposed of much of his 
wealth and thus, though no doubt disinterestedly, he had 
attained to national fame. The latter is that “colorful ” 
note in the career of our monied men, which seems to be 
their second ambition, scarcely less spurring than the first 
of acquiring a fortune. 

Mr. Nash, as far as one can judge, followed the pre- 
cept of the Master, “ All things therefore whatsoever you 
would that men should do to you, do you also to them. 
For this is the law and the prophets.” He has been quoted 
as saying: “ The thing that is wrong with Christianity is 
its lack of application by its adherents.” His own social 
application of the Golden Rule were: (1) He abolished 
sweat-shop conditions in his clothing industry; (2) he 
introduced a profit-sharing plan into his business; (3) 
without coercion and at the height of business success, he 
induced his workmen to join the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. 

It was not till 1916 that Mr. Nash was able to incor- 
porate his clothing business with an authorized capital of 
$60,000. He became its president and manager. As a 
consequence his first and overpowering worry was the 
sweat-shop conditions of his workers. This was a re- 
sponsibility he could not evade. The difficulty was that 
the firm did not own the machines upon which the clothes 
were made, and the employes were hired by a contractor 
who selected such help as could not find work in the bigger 
factories. A fortunate coincidence made it possible in a 
short time for Mr. Nash to buy the machines. Trusting 
in Providence, he immediately raised the wages of the 
twenty-nine employees. The minimum salary was placed 
at $12 a week, a 300 per cent increase! The other raises 
were in proportion up to 50 per cent. Industrial justice 
was winning all along the line. 
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Three years later, though the salaries had been periodi- 
cally increased, it was found that the firm had a net profit 
of $42,000. “ We felt greatly chagrined,” said Mr. Nash 
some years later, “ because it is our belief that this is an 
unjustifiable profit to make off the labors of others. We 
frankly told our help so and we immediately put into 
effect another increase in wages. This increase ranged 
from ten to twenty per cent.” The “chagrin ” neverthe- 
less continued, and it was then that Mr. Nash inaugurated 
the profit-sharing method of allotting the surpls gain. 
One million dollars were distributed as stock among the 
workers. “This wealth was created by the workers,” 
Mr. Nash told reporters at the time. “If I kept it for 
myself I would be a traitor worse than Judas Iscariot.” 
In addition the work week was reduced to five days a 
week, and later to thirty-five hours. Workers and the 
public wondered what could come next. 

Naturally Mr. Nash’s fame became nation-wide. But 
there were cynics, if not pharisees, who suggested that all 
this beneficence clothed a necessity: Mr. Nash’s workers 
were members of no union. The workers themselves 
answered for him, declaring that they did not need union 
protection. Then there were business men who congratu- 
lated him on having the ideal “ open shop.” After mature 
investigation and deliberation, Mr. Nash concluded that 
the introduction of the union among his employes was for 
the best interests of all concerned. It would be the fur- 
ther application of the Golden Rule. Emery Auditorium, 
Cincinnati, presented a unique spectacle when 2,500 Nash 
workers, at his personal solicitation, and after his answer- 
ing their objections and difficulties, were initiated en 
masse into the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. Doubt- 
less Mr. Nash was sincere in his action. But the union 
he chose is not recognized by the American Federation of 
Labor, in fact, is considered by the latter as socialistic, if 
not anarchistic, and as not affording the workman the 
protection in his individual trade and in his general in- 
terests which is his due. 

Mr. Nash was a charitable and a religious man. Appar- 
ently he had no prejudices. He was a close friend of the 
Rev. Joseph Kiefer, S. J., professor of classics at St. 
Xavier College, and it was thus that he learned of the 
“ Little Flower,” St. Teresa, and of the attempt that was 
being made at the college to build a chapel in her honor. 
Mr. Nash was touched by the charming simplicity and 
supernatural charity of the maiden saint, especially by 
her holy ambition to shower upon the earth her eternity of 
roses. Of his own accord he subscribed $1,000 to the 
proposed chapel. The writer vividly recalls a dinner 
which Mr. Nash took with the Jesuit faculty of St. Xavier 
College about three years ago. In conversation with the 
Fathers Mr. Nash evidenced a keen interest in the vari- 
ous activities of the Catholic Church. St. Ignatius’ motto, 
“A.M. D. G.,” appealed to him as an ideal summary of 
every man’s work in life. 

Let us hope that the sincerity of Mr. Nash’s motives 
and his practical application of the Master’s precepts may 
win for him the celestial companionship of Ignatius and 
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With Scrip and Staff 


bare. day has long since passed when the purity of the 
“Gospel” was measured by the bareness of the 
church walls. Evangelical churches are as ready as the 
most High Church Anglicans to avail themselves of Catho- 
lic sculpture, Catholic windows, frescoes and altars. They 
have long since appropriated Catholic hymns and music. 
Bishop Thirkield (Methodist) justly deplores, in the 
(New York) Christian Advocate for September 8, the 
“church which might be mistaken for a garage.”” And 
he pertinently adds: “ While modern physical equipment 
for instruction, work, play and ‘ refreshment’ is empha- 
sized, provision for worship, prayer, and the sacramental 
life of the house of God is not named.” Catholics cer- 
tainly will agree with him when he declares: 

It is deplorable that over the land there are numberless mis- 
shapen, ramshackle, tasteless church buildings with crude and 
meaningless decorations without and within; churches formed like 
a theater; churches with pulpits all askew and in a corner; 
churches on the model of pagan temples, following the pattern set 
by the Christian Scientists; churches that require a sign to tell 
that they are not court houses, town houses or public libraries; 
churches that profane the word—“ Let the beauty of the Lord, our 
God, rest upon us.” 

Still more striking is it when we read, in the same 
number : 

In building the Italian Church of the Redeemer, New Orleans, 
plans were secured from an architect of imagination and religious 
feeling. So it stands there as if it had sprung up out of the soil 
of Italy with bell tower surmounted by a cross. Within, the main 
aisle leads not up to the pulpit or organ pipes as central and 
dominant, but to the chancel, over which swings an arch, behind 
which are concealed electric lights. The pulpit and lectern are on 
either side, and the altar (Webster: “In the Christian church a 
communion table”) stands against the wall back of the chancel 
rail. The side aisles are given a cloistral effect, and the hezvy 
structural work is open and extends into the peak of the roof with 
genuine Gothic effect. Shall we not make appeal to the traditions, 
experience, and religious feelings of foreign groups in churches 
that suggest what they have known since childhood? 

The same magazine, a month later, offers a suggestion 
as to the use that a Methodist church built in Italian 
Catholic style may be put to, namely, in the Methodist 
missions for the foreign speaking elements in this country, 
known as the “ bi-lingual missions.” The racial distribu- 
tion of these churches is given as follows: 

Italian, 52; Bohemian, 10; Spanish-speaking, 9; churches of sev- 
eral nationalities, 8; Finnish, Polish, and Portuguese, 4 each; 
Slovak, 3; Chinese, French, Korean, and Russian, 2 each; Japanese, 
Hungarian, Syrian, and Welsh 1 each; a total of fifteen nationali- 
ties. The present membership of the churches of the mission is 
6,781, 119 having been received during the current year. The num- 
ber of baptisms for the year is: adults, 208; children, 547. The 
mission is conducting ninety-two Sunday schools. The mission has 
forty-four church buildings used exclusively for language work. 


Why, however, this special interest in the Italians, the 
Spanish, the Lithuanian, Portuguese, and Polish immi- 
grants, going to the length of camouflaging the character- 
istic traits of Methodism, and making these poor people 
believe that they are getting the sort of religion they have 
been used to all along, instead of being robbed of the 
Faith of their ancestors? 
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F such a question rises to the mind with regard to 
Methodist activity in this country, it is still more diffi- 
cult to understand what the Evangelical missionaries want 
to accomplish in the lands where these immigrants come 
from, lands already abundantly provided with a hierarchy, 
schools, churches, and an enlightened clergy for an en- 
tirely Christian people. What can be in the minds of 
Americans who are led into supporting an Evangelical 
mission center in the Austrian Tyrol? In order to accom- 
plish their purpose, the entire historical traditions of these 
countries must be altered. The correspondence of Dr. 
Theodore Zockler, a leader in the Polish evangelical 
churches, in the Federal Council Bulletin for October, 
throws light on the difficulties they must face: 

The position of Protestantism within the Polish State and before 
the Polish public will be an altogether different one when it once 
possesses generally recognized representation. This is especially 
important just now, when the relations of the evangelicals to the 
State are being discussed. In a country like America, in which 
there are only free churches, it will doubtless seem surprising that 
such a question can have such significance. But, here we have wide 
historical connections, traditional adhesions between State and 
Church, which cannot be loosened with one stroke, and which have 
not always been harmful but often beneficial. For the Polish 
State, the close relationship which it has always had toward the 
Roman Catholic Church is particularly characteristic. 

Among the Ukrainians, already troubled by ancient re- 
ligious differences, the Evangelical movement comes not as 
a messenger of union, but to inject new cleavages. To 
quote the same writer: 

The Polish State is not, however, inhabited entirely by Poles. 
The second largest race of this country . . . is the Ukrainian. Be- 
fore the war, the Ukrainian people belonged largely to the Uniate 
Church, which recognizes the Pope as its head, but otherwise has 
retained in lingual, liturgic and ritualistic respects the peculiarities 
of the Roman-Byzantine (sic) type. The tendency to Romanize 
(Latinize?) this church, which developed after the World War, 
met with strong opposition. On the other hand, contacts which 
were made during the World War by the Ukrainians scattered in 
various foreign countries, and no less the influence of emigrant 
Ukrainians who had become Protestants in America, have given 
the cause for the surprisingly rapid spread of an Evangelical Ukrai- 
nian movement, which centers in Eastern Galicia. Here, too, the 
Evangelical Church of Poland faces great problems. 

Yet this missionary speaks of “the penetrating convic- 
tion that unity is an important feature of New Testament 


Christianity.” 





HE recent incident in Manila showed again the in- 

congruousness of the Evangelical attempt to dechris- 
tianize (for such is its practical result in too many cases) 
an already Christian people. At the ceremony of crown- 
ing the statue of the Blessed Virgin of Antipolo by the 
Archbishop of Manila in December, 1926, a pink sheet, 
violently abusive of the Church, was distributed among 
the people of Manila and even dropped into the streets 
from an airplane. It was later reprinted in the official 
weekly Church Calendar of the Unién Church, Manila, 
and accredited to the “inspiration of the Evangelical 
Union.” The crowd of 100,000 people lost no time in 
expressing their indignation, and a non-Catholic American 
student of the “ Floating University,” whose members 
were especially supposed to profit by being told that the 
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statue was a “little idol,” and the Archbishop and people 
of Manila “heathen idolaters,” give this as his impres- 
sion: “ Judging from the people’s indignation, whoever 
wrote this [the pink sheet] must be pretty well cooked by 
now.” Ex-Governor Allen of Kansas, whose name was 
used in the pink sheet without his knowledge, refused to 
approve of what he termed “ this intolerant attack upon a 
sacred rite of the Filipino Catholics.” 

In the Manila Free Press for December 4, 1926, a 
writer who is a member of an American Jewish family 
gave as his point of view: 

Being neither Catholic nor Protestant the writer is uniquely 
fitted to discuss the question [of the pink sheet] from a disinter- 
ested and dispassionate standpoint. To him it is a clear case of 
religious intolerance. 

This brings to mind a perplexing question that has often con- 
fronted the writer: Why are these Protestant missionaries here 
in the Philippines? The inhabitants are already within the fold 
of Christianity, have been for more than three centuries. If the 
missionaries confined their work to the non-Christian peoples, well 
and good, but the bulk of their efforts is being spent among Chris- 
tian people. Proselyting may be an ugly word, but what else can 
we call it, with Christians fighting Christians to swell the member- 
ship of the different sects? A sorry scramble for souls indeed. 

Certainly with all the talk today of world union of 
Christianity, of good will between nations and peoples, it 
seems that much more would be accomplished if the reli- 
gious convictions and historical traditions of different 
peoples were respected by those who cannot even agree 
among themselves. 





RIENDSHIP School Bags are to be sent to the chil- 

dren of Mexico on Mexico’s Independence Day, as a 
“ good-will project ” September 16, 1928, by the Commit- 
tee on World Friendship Among Children. The Mexican 
Vice-Minister of Education has approved the project, and 
will distribute the bags among the schools of Mexico. 
Community committees will be organized throughout the 
United States to promote the plan. 

Nothing gives more happiness to a person than to see 
the joy of a child at receiving attractive and useful gifts. 
Yet no quantity of good will that sends bags of pencils, 
books and toys to children will compensate for being 
robbed of their Faith and their God, and made sport of by 
brutal murderers of their country’s welfare. The vast 
majority of our American non-Catholic fellow citizens, we 
firmly believe, are sincere in their longing for good will 
and their desire to show it to foreign nations as well as 
to their own. But they should be aware before all of the 
harm that is being done to the cause of good will by some 
of those whose ostensible mission it is to spread the Gos- 
pel of peace. THE PILcrRIM. 


THE EARLY DEAD 


Still shod with dews of morning meadows here, 

They mount today a farther, lovelier slope: 

They will not know the withering winds of fear, 

The drip of time upon a sodden hope. 

Yet though they now go bright with deathless dews, 

And breathe henceforth eternal airs serene, 

Through misted eyes we still look back to muse 

On all they were and all they might have been. 
Marie BLake. 
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Literature 





Chesterton Is Also a Poet 
ANDRUE BERDING 


S OMETHING I have wanted to see for a long, long 
time I have at last been privileged to see—the col- 
lected poems of G. K. Chesterton. The truth is that Mr. 
Chesterton is little known as a poet. Had he written noth- 
ing else but his poetry he would have been called a great, 
or at any event, a first-rate poet. But his other writings 
are as voluminous as his adequate person, and he is known 
as an essayist, a raconteur, a controversialist, a wielder 
of paradox, a short-story teller—anything, in fact, but 
a poet. It could not be said with any degree of justice 
that Mr. Chesterton has hidden his light of poetry under 
the bushel of his prose. Rather let it be said that the 
diamond light of his verse has fused into the calcium 
glow of his other work. 

His single fault has been that he has not realized that 
the public has a single-track brain. The average reader 
believes Milton a great poet without realizing he also 
wrote great prose, and Shakespeare a great playwright 
without knowing that he also wrote great poetry. If a 
novelist succeeds at a certain type of novel, it is all his 
literary life is worth to try to change to another type. 
The public will not have it. So it has been with Mr. 
Chesterton. He has succeeded at both verse and prose, 
but his prose went too well for his verse. 

Mr. Chesterton is without doubt a great poet. So long 
as the English language lasts, some influence of “ Le- 
panto” and “The Ballad of the White Horse” will last 
with it. His is a new breath from a prophetic east, scorn- 
ing the scorners, mocking the mockers with mockery sin- 
cerer than theirs and shattering the iconoclasts. We 
could not do without him in our literary life of today. 
The only question that remains is what we shall do with 
him, 

The present collection of his verse reveals the many- 
faceted character of Mr. Chesterton as no other mirror 
could have done. We have pages of the deeply and in- 
spiringly spiritual alongside playboy or gorgeously gro- 
tesque verses, verses greatly imaginative paired with 
verses frankly childish. On one page we have the fine 
poem beginning, “ A word came forth in Galilee, a word 
like to a star,” and across from it a verse beginning, 
“ Jones had a dog; it had a chain.” You can almost hear 
the Chestertonian reverberating, deep-souled laugh as you 
turn from beautiful picture to caricature. Thomas Hood 
used to divide his poems into volumes of “‘ Hood’s Serious 
Poems ” and “ Hood’s Humorous Poems.” Not so Ches- 
terton. You get a mixture which is as entertaining as it 
is varied. Yet there is something glorious in the audacity 
that could put two such poems as I have mentioned side 
by side, knowing that each is so good that the contrast 
with the other will hurt neither. 

Someone has said that Mr. Chesterton wrote more 
comic poetry than any Englishman on record. One might 
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readily believe the statement after reading the present 
collection. But mingled with the “ funniness” is some- 
thing more—an almost dizzying sweep of the imagination, 
an orgy of sound, a brilliance of speech. Take, for in- 
stance, the songs from “The Flying Inn.” Here you 
have a sublime concoction of sheer poetry with sheer fool- 
ery, sentiment with irony, precious oratory with exuber- 
ant colloquialism. The same is true of “The Saracen’s 
Head,” “The Good Rich Man,” “The Song Against 
Songs,” “ The Song of Quoodle,” “The Rolling English 
Road,” and “ The Roundabout Town.” Remember the 


lines from “ The Roundabout Town ” ? 
But peace and righteousness (St. John) 
In Roundabout can kiss, 
And since that’s all that’s found about 
The pleasant town of Roundabout, 
The roads they simply bound about 
To find out where it is. 


This is good, pictureque writing. There is something 
lasting about it, regardless of its fooling. In its simplicity 
it recalls Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of 
Verses.” In its picture-painting it reminds one of Whit- 
tier. And Mr. Chesterton is as far from either as each is 
from the other. 

Even in the most boyish of Mr. Chesterton’s “ funny 
ones ” we may look, and not in vain, for a lesson. The 
moral always enters without missing its cue. A number 
of years ago someone remarked that Mr. Chesterton’s 
value as a moralist was largely based on the fact that he 
made virtue amusing. This is as far from the truth as a 
number of other things which have been uttered about the 
same writer, because it does not take into account the 
most important background of Mr. Chesterton, Catholi- 
cism, which has given him his real value as a moralist. 

The moot point which future generations which discuss 
Mr. Chesterton’s poetry will have to argue out is whether 
or not his poetry is spoiled by his exuberance. Mr. Ches- 
terton’s genius has at times taken him on merry chases, 
tumbling head over heels through briary bushes, tearing 
his clothes and his skin, emerging very red in the face. 
Mr. Chesterton is forever brandishing his poetic bludgeon. 
He is always ready on instant’s notice to engage in mortal 
conflict with any enemy, imaginary or real, from a gnat to 
a dragon. And sometimes we see him dash from his har- 
bor and churn up the water until nothing can be seen but 
froth. 

I think this is the chief difficulty one can ever find with 
Mr. Chesterton. For my part I can easily forgive this 
defect in gratitude for his greater gifts. Some will say, 
however, that Mr. Chesterton is intoxicated with his own 
music, that he wields words as if they were bullets slid- 
ing into the breech of a machine gun. Metaphors crash, 
alliteration rings in the ear, and words step on one an- 
other’s heels. But behind the sound there is sense, behind 

the metaphors method, behind the alliteration arrange- 
ment. 

The following verse roars and shouts like the very loud- 
est of that loud-voiced little man, Mr. Kipling, but behind 
it there is a something worth a moment’s thought: 
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The heavens are bowed above my head, shouting like seraph wars, 
With rains that might put out the sun and clean the sky of stars, 
Rains like the fall of ruined seas from secret worlds above, 

The roaring of the rains of God none but the lonely love. 

Feast in my hall, O foeman, and eat and drink and drain, 

You never loved the sun in heaven as I have loved the rain. 

Balance, against the few minor faults of levity and 
shouting, the beautiful sincerity of his life and beliefs, and 
Mr. Chesterton’s literary reputation will go on undimin- 
ished. No other writer today has a greater grasp of the 
fundamentals of life, nor a greater faculty for placing 
them before his readers. He has stood staunchly by the 
towers of honor and faith when fools and philosophers 
tried to undermine them. To an age of scepticism he has 
returned the uniform answer of deep and simple belief. 
He has maintained the honor of the individual soul. 

Nothing in Mr. Chesterton’s philosophy is so important 
as his belief in the value of life. In a time when suicide 
has become almost a universal creed, when each week three 
young college men and women standing on the threshold 
of world-wide life take their own lives rather than 
peer down the vistas before them, Mr. Chesterton glories 
in the fact that he is alive. As he himself says, “It is 
something to have been.” In the day’s routine he sees a 
thousand marvels, a million miracles; the world comes to 
his door and puts on a continuous vaudeville show for 
his single amusement; the firmament bows down and ex- 
changes jokes with him, gathered from the ends of 
existence. 

If you were to ask what is the most striking note in 
Mr. Chesterton’s verse, I should reply: “ His optimism.” 
There is always hope in his verses. After reading his 
poetry you feel more like going on living, rather than like 
throwing up the job. It is true that he says things may 
go from bad to worse, but at the end there is always a 
light shining. Hence, when he says that— 

Earth will grow worse ere men redeem it, 
Ere all wars cease, 
one naturally turns to that more optimistic cry, 
The strange, strong cry in the darkness 
Of one man praising God. 


REVIEWS 
Madeleine Sémer: Convert and Mystic. 1874-1921. By 
Asst Fétrx Kuetn. Translated by Foster Stearns. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 


The universally favorable criticism which this splendid biogra- 
phy from the gifted pen of one who has been several times crowned 
by the French Academy evoked on its original appearance in 
French, makes Mr. Stearns’ translation of it a genuinely useful 
contribution to our English Catholic book-shelves. The heroine, 
only a few years dead, was no ordinary woman with ordinary 
pious or devotional experiences. By birth she was a lady of qual- 
ity and a Catholic; by education, a woman of marked intellectual 
attainments. Unfortunately her religious training did not extend 
beyond her thirteenth year and on the threshold of her woman- 
hood, under the blighting influence of contemporary infidel litera- 
ture and science, she abandoned her faith in God for the philoso- 
phy of skepticism, agnosticism, fatalism and atheism. Reverses 
of fortune and domestic troubles paralleled her loss of faith. It 
was eventually the suffering consequent on these that set her to 
study and meditate on the real solution of life’s problems and ulti- 
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mately occasioned the flooding of Divine light into her soul. Her 
conversion which followed was as radical as Augustine’s. Though 
she grew to be a woman of remarkable prayerfulness, Madeleine 
Sémer was no recluse. Her life was an energetic, active one, much 
of it spent in earning her own living, though this last feature did 
not hinder her having access, because of her charm and talents, to 
the salons of the Parisian elite. Abbé Klein tells her story in 
the words mostly of her own diary, where for years she faith- 
fully recorded her reading and its reactions. In consequence we 
are let into the intimate secrets of the soul struggle she went 
through in finding faith and peace. Perhaps the chief interest of 
the volume is that it affords an excellent laboratory exercise in 
religious psychology. It shows clearly the forceful workings of a 
soul struggling with passion and pride and the world,~and its 
final surrender to grace; the futility of unbelief, the beauty and 
reasonableness of faith, and the possibility of union with God amid 
the fullest activities of life. Not the least entertaining and in- 
structive chapter of the book is the record of how Madeleine won 
back to God the son she had reared in atheism. Most of this 
story is found in the correspondence that passed between the two 
while Paul, just twenty, was fighting under the French colors 
during the World War. The book will help those especially who 
feel their faith in God slipping, whatever thei# creed be, and col- 
legians, men and women, whose beliefs are often fatally tested by 
the same infidel literature and science which wrecked Madeleine 
Sémer’s career. It will be read, however, with pleasure and profit 
by every one who enjoys a thoroughly human, elevating and noble 
biography. w.t. ZL. 





An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. 
By A. H. McNerme. New York: American Branch, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $6.50. 

Throughout eight well written and at times instructive chapters 
Mr. McNeile discusses the New Testament in general, the Synoptic 
Gospels, the synoptic problem, the Acts, Pauline and other Epistles, 
the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse. Three concluding chap- 
ters are devoted to a study of the New Testament canon, textual 
criticism and inspiration. The book has the usual virtues and de- 
fects of modern heterodox literature. It is readable, entertaining, 
communicative, and, according to the standards of those who prefer 
conjecture to evidence, up-to-date. As a record of results it will 
have little or no appeal to a thoughtful reader. As a record of the 
latest views, it leaves little to be desired. Unfortunately, latest 
views belong to the day rather than to the ages. The morrow may 
find them obsolete. J. Be Ee 





The Light Reading of Our Ancestors. By Lorp ERn te. 


New York: Brentano’s. $3.50. 

In the estimation of Lord Ernle, our ancestors ceased with 
Sir Walter Scott. At least, his survey of the novel in this 
volume ends with his comment on the first historical novelist and 
just about the time when the novel was gaining the ultimate form 
of literature that it is today. Though his narrative ends too 
early, it goes back far beyond the time that is usually treated 
in books on the novel. Somewhere in the course of the last century 
before Christ, there began to evolve a new style of prose ro- 
mance, written in Greek but not, however, by native Greeks. 
This mode was carried to the Latins by Petronius and Apuleius. 
In both cases, the prose romance grew out of a political, social 
and literary decay. From the new and bursting life of the Middle 
Ages, another form of* prose romance evolved. These were 
romances of chivalry, gorgeously imaginative but childishly con- 
ceived. They held in thrall a people which was more concerned 
with the ideal than with the real. Since there were no Greek or 


Latin models for the prose romancers as there were for the poets 
and the dramatists, the new form of literature developed slowly 
and laboriously. During the early Tudor times, England looked 
to Italy for its plots and style; under the Stuarts, it was in- 
fluenced by the French romancers. 
Bunyan was the first novelist in the English tongue. 


According to Lord Ernle, 
But he, 
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together with Addison and Steele, with Defoe and Swift, with the 
nameless authors of the “rogue” stories, were but forerunners 
of Richardson and Fielding who turned prose romances into 
the modern and accepted form of the novel and who have come 
to be regarded as the founders of this distinctive type of literature. 
Lord Ernle’s norm of differentiation between the writers before 
and after Richardson is that of truth and realism. His survey, 
which he himself confesses should have been published at the 
time he first planned it forty years ago, uncovers little new 
material; but it is nevertheless, a scholarly dissertation that blends 
information with criticism of the books that former generations 
read in’ the absence of novels. ep hy dl 

The American Caravan. A YEARBOOK oF AMERICAN Lit- 
ERATURE. Edited by Van Wyck Brooks, Lewis Mumrorp, AL- 
FRED KrEYyMBoRG and Paut RosENFELD. New York: The Macau- 
lay Company. $5.00. 

There are seventy-two names on the cover of this book; names 
rather bright among the caves of the book-reviewing columns, but 
rather weak and sputtering when brought up into the light. The 
whole is supposedly an “affirmation of the health of the young 
American literature.” It is unfortunate that the authors did not 
practice the rules of eugenics which they advocate over-much. 
Here and there is a flash of real worth. Paul Green’s remarkable 
one-act play, “ Supper for the Dead,” might be included among the 
outstanding selections. This tale of vile voodooism, reminiscent 
of the young North Carolinian’s strong “ plays for a Negro thea- 
ter” in “ Lonesome Road,” reveals even more sharply with its vivid 
and cruel strokes of superb portraiture the author’s knowledge of 
the Negro. Eugene O’Neill’s “ Lazarus Laughed” is given as the 
closing act of the volume. Some pagan verses by Wallace Gould, 
some superb sonnets by William Ellery Leonard, and some not so 
superb by Edna Louise Smith, and the constant beauty of Babette 
Deutsch make us keep faith in poetry. The prose is half-done and 
clumsy; yet we are assured that “the whole is a progressively 
broader expression of American life.” Crabs do have to undergo 
many indecencies. 5... ee 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Men of Merit.-—Hume Wrong’s vigorous sketch of “Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie” (Macmillan), tells the story of one of 
Canada’s best known explorers and fur-traders. It is the fourth 
volume in the “ Canadian Men of Action” series. Born in Scot- 
land, Sir Alexander was one of those sturdy pioneers who came 
to the Dominion in the first years after its conquest from the 
French. Daring and courage were his characteristic virtues and 
he was fearless before both Indians and rival traders. His trav- 
els were extensive, including especially a trip to the Arctic and 
to the Pacific, and his discoveries were many. He it was who 
solved the mystery of the drainage of the Athabaska region and 
discovered one of the great rivers of the world, from source to 
mouth the longest in North America after the Mississippi. He it 
was, too, who blazed the trail across Canada to our present North- 
west territory. Indeed, had his plans matured and not been 
blocked by political intrigues, some of our North Pacific States 
would probably be Canadian today. 

A straightforward account of the life and work of “St. Hugh 
of Lincoln” (Macmillan. 7s.6d.) by Reginald Maxwell Woolley, 
is one of the latest publications of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. In the Church of England, St. Hugh pos- 
sesses a place of exalted honor. It will be recalled that he was 
one of the outstanding twelfth-century Carthusians, founder of 
Witham, and Bishop of Lincoln at a time when the latter office 
was onerous for its civic and social as well as for its ecclesiastical 
duties. Though his influence was not wide and his name and 
fame were confined to the parts in which he lived and to those 
with whom he came in contact, in his own diocese of Lincoln he 
was honored for the holiness of his life and for miracles, both 
before and after his death. He was canonized by Pope Honorius 
ITI. 
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Workers for God—In the exuberance of his devotion to 
his Alma Mater, the Southwark Diocesan Seminary, the Rev. 
Thomas Hooley chronicles the story of its inception and initial 
years, 1889-1903. Under the title, “A Seminary in the Making” 
(Longmans. $3.00), the history is recorded of the first earnest 
attempt in England to reduce to practice in their completeness the 
decrees of Trent regarding the establishment of seminaries for the 
secular clergy and the training of candidates for Holy Orders. The 
first Rector of St. John’s’ was the present Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster and his figure looms large in the story. Other 
distinguished members of the Faculty and student-body are not 
on that account thrown into the shadow. The volume, however, 
is less concerned with men than with affairs. In an appendix is 
included the seminary rule of life. The book will make instructive 
and profitable reading for young seminarians especially and for 
those who have to supervise their training. 

Like a number of other active religious communities in the 
United States, the “Gray Nuns” are none too well known by our 
Catholic people. Because “Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart” (Kenedy), by Maol-Iosa, deservedly brings them 
and their splendid work in New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania from 1865 to 1926 to the fore, its publication will be wel- 
comed. In many respects the record of the Sisters and of their 
Provincial House of Mount Saint Francis, about which much of it 
centers, repeats the story of the struggles and privations of our 
other religious orders of women in the country to achieve the 
splendid results they have to their credit. Still the book has its 
distinctive features and the devoted nuns that pass and repass 
through its pages show characteristic virtues, beautifully colored by 
a marked Franciscan simplicity and springing from the peculiar 
nature and scope of their institute. While the work of the Order 
has been varied, most of it has been in the educational and chari- 
table field. The “Gray-Nuns” history makes edifying reading: 
for some generous souls it will also prove inspirational. 





Protestant Aspects of Religion—Though Donald McFay- 
den, Professor of History in Washington University, St. Louis, 
is apparently a devout member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and offers “ Understanding the Apostles’ Creed” (Mac- 
millan. $2.60), as a contribution to Church History, there is an 
abundance of Modernism in his book. Preliminary to discussing 
the Creed and in order to give his study the proper perspective, 
Professor McFayden sketches what he considers to be its history, 
and outlines the anthropology, cosmology and religious ideas preva- 
lent in the first Christian society. He would have it that our pres- 
ent Creed is a seventh or eighth-century composition based on 
“R,” the Old Roman Creed, itself probably a second century docu- 
ment, composed from the catechetical formularies in which the first 
neophytes were instructed. From the author’s viewpoint the whole 
Christmas story “may” be a legend. At all events, Christ’s 
miraculous conception and the virginity of Our Lady are both dis- 
carded while the future resurrection of our bodies is “ inconceiv- 
able.” The author’s exegesis and criticisms of the two Creeds, 
Roman and Apostles’, are especially faulty, though this is not 
surprising when he more than once admits that much that he has 
to say is merely conjectural. 

Attempting to answer the questions, what religion is and what 
religion does, Willard L. Sperry publishes under the title, “ The 
Paradox of Religion” (Macmillan. $1.00), the two lectures which 
he gave early this year in Sheffield, Liverpool and Birmingham, 
under the auspices of the Hibbert Trust. The theories Dr. Sperry 
propounds are as broad as they are indefinite, while a very unsatis- 
fying program is offered to reconcile the apparently antagonistic 
experiences that the true religion must reconcile. 

“The Religious Attitude” (Macmillan. $2.50), professes to be 
a volume of religious psychology from the pen of Angus Stewart 
Woodburne, a Baptist Professor in the Madras, India, Christian 
College. Its purpose is to examine the religious attitude in its 
relation to magic, science, art and morality and to differentiate 
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it from all of these. There is much agnosticism and bad philoso- 
phy, from a scholastic viewpoint, in the volume, and the author’s 
faith is the faith of “ experience.” 

A philosophy of religion cannot claim to be adequate if it fails 
to consider its own limitations and the possibility of a Divine reve- 
lation to confirm and supplement its findings. The fact of revela- 
tion belongs to theology; but the questions of the possibility and 
cognoscibility of revelation lie within the field of philosophy. A 
truly scientific spirit in philosophical research will not balk at the 
humiliating truth that human reason, unaided, cannot compass the 
Infinite. Henry Nelson Wieman’s latest essay in the philosophy 
of religion, “ The Struggle of Religion with Truth” (Macmillan. 
$2.50), concludes with a reminder that philosophy cannot take the 
place of religion. He disclaims treating theology; yet he repeat- 
edly falls into the fallacy of denying to theology the possession of 
that more adequate truth that is beyond the unaided reach of 
reason and experiment. A pragmatic notion of truth and an exag- 
gerated respect for “ religious experience” lead to an unfortunately 
subjective viewpoint and to an anthropocentric conception of the 
universe that would describe God in terms of human environment. 





For Minims.—In preparing “Little Nellie of Holy God” 
’(St. Nazianz, Wis.: Society of the Divine Savior. $1.00), the 
Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S. D. S., has done a zealous work for our 
little ones of First-Communion age in whose hearts faith in the 
Blessed Sacrament and love for our Eucharistic Lord are especial- 
ly to be fostered. The book repeats the charming story of the re- 
markable four-year-old little Irish girl whose life was lived for 
“Holy God,” and whose saintly biography first appeared in pam- 
phlet form on the occasion of her death in 1908. Each of the chap- 
ters in the simple story suggests some very practical reflections for 
young communicants. It may profitably be put on the little ones’ 
Christmas list. 

Little people will also be edified, instructed and delighted with 
the “Manna Almanac: 1928” (St. Nazianz, Wis.: Society of 
the Divine Savior. 20c.), which is plentifully illustrated and whose 
content aims to promote the threefold end of increasing love for 
the Holy Eucharist, an active interest in Catholic missions, and a 
relish for wholesome reading. 

The latest contribution of the Rev. William R. Kelly to Ameri- 
can catechetical literature is “Our Sacraments” (Benziger 60c.). 
It is done in story form with colored drawings. Though intended 
for use as a religious text in the primary parochial grades, it is 
suggested also as a picture and story book for mothers to con 
over with their little ones. To direct its study Sister M. Mildred, 
O. S. F., has prepared “ The Child’s Companion Book” (Benziger. 
30c.), a directive manual for the more profitable use of “ Our 
Sacraments.” 

Other minim texts for Catholic parish schools are the “ Primer” 
(Benziger. 72c.), in the “American Cardinal Readers” series, 
edited by E. M. McLaughlin and T. A. Curtis, and the “ New 
Corona First Reader” (Ginn. 64c.), by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

A group of pre-twentieth century nursery songs in attractive 
format and quaintly but strikingly illustrated makes up the content 
of “ Still More Old Rhymes with New Tunes” (Longmans. $1.50). 
It is composed by Richard Runciman Terry. While most useful 
for kindergarten purposes, it should be welcome also in the nurs- 
ery, particularly if nurse knows a bit of music. 

“Rab and His Friends” (Lippincott. 75c.), by John Brown, is 
a pathetic story of the devotion of a young dog for his master 
and mistress and of their fondness for him and for each other. 
Its telling is heightened by its Highland coloring -———“ The Squir- 
rel Tree” (American Book Company), is an illustrated nature 
story, by Margaret J. McElroy and Jessica O. Younge, that points 
a number of morals on the domestic virtues with which children 
should be familiarized. “The Brother Bears” by A. W. Arnett, 
“Animal Pets” by A. B. Sloane, and “Shug the Pup” by F. 
M. Reynolds, are three children’s stories published by the Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago (each 70c.). 
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White Hands. Hosses. Stuffed Peacocks. The Girl in the 
Glass Cage. The Mad Carews. The Image in the Path. 

Arthur Stringer has pictured his moral and almost told his story 
in the title which he has given to a fairly interesting series of 
incidents arising from an unusual situation but leading to the 
usual conclusion. “ White Hands” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00) are an 
appalling symbol to the rugged old financier who deports his mother- 
less daughters to an uninhabited island in the Canadian wilds 
where hardship and privation might teach them the grim purposes 
of life. Janet and Patience struggle with primitive nature and are 
rescued from destruction by an educated young Indian who has 
“gone back to the blanket.” Repenting of his ill-advised experi- 
ment, the father is overjoyed with the return of his hapless 
daughters. 

A small boy lying in the grass under a maple tree as two mas- 
sive grey horses pass along the dusty road gives the opening 
scene for the book called “Hosses” (Holt. $2.50). This is simi- 
lar to the series which Charles Wright Gray gave to the literary 
world about a year ago under the title of “ Dawgs.” Perhaps the 
present compilation may not have the same appeal as the former 
volume, since our interest in horses has been divided or lost with 
the advent of the automobile. But in “ Hosses” the best authors 
have been called upon again to lead us in fancy over plain and 
mountain in pursuit of the untamed king or enthusiastically lean 
over the barrier and watch a favorite flash by to victory. Each 
selection has, moreover, a gripping story of human interest. 

On that borderland between the short story and the essay, rests 
“Stuffed Peacocks” (Knopf. $2.50), by Emily Clark. While 
these sketches are largely descriptive of the people and the culture 
of the most ancient Commonwealth of Virginia, they are cast in 
something of the fictional genre. In Virginia, the natives have 
mastered the art of living, though they may be proficient in little 
else. They have their own ideas of aristocracy, of manners, of 
pride, of hospitality; but their whole system is, as the title notes, 
best symbolized by a stuffed peacock with its feet in a romantic 
past. These sketches are delicately composed, politely courteous, 
tastefully ironic, and true portraits of the white and the black 
“ characters.” 

George Kibbe Turner has a definite thesis in “ The Girl in the 
Glass Cage” (McBride. $2.00). That he proves it by showing 
an apparent exception to the rule, does not detract from the con- 
vincing power of the tale. The poor, simple child of the up-to- 
date town is not ordinarily destined to be a princess, and her prince 
is not likely to appear. Not all her preening nor her romantic 
hopes will bring her happiness. The hardness and villainy of the 
cynics who lurk in the background do not add to the beauty of 
the story, but may perhaps be excused on the ground that it is 
intended as a warning to adventurous Cinderellas. 

Miss Hildreth Carew delighted in revealing how wretchedly evil 
the Carew men were and always had been. She had to admit, 
however, that the men married whom they willed and dominated 
their wives. Of this family, Martha Ostenso writes in “ The Mad 
Carews” (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). But Bayliss Carew became an 
exception to his heritage when he suddenly married Elsa Bowers 
in the hope that she would learn to love him. She treated him 
as her inferior because she believed her family was inferior to 
his; through her unreasonable pride she resisted him until he was 
“the poorest man in the Hollow.” In this novel, Miss Ostenso’s 
power has declined. The story is slow in action and the motiva- 
tion of the characters is vague and involved. 

The solution of a quadrangular love problem is attempted by 
Grenville Vernon in “The Image in the Path” (Dial Press. 
$2.50). Appraised apart from its ethics, the tale has the merit 
of skilful technique and economy; but as matter is often unsaved 
by form, Catholics may condemn the book. The triangular affair 
of Rupert Ellery is further complicated in its solution by the 
sanction of a daughter’s unlawful union. Mother and daughter are 
supposed to be French Catholics. But they carefully avoid the 
confessional. However when the daughter is accidentally shot by 
Ellery’s rival she dies with the Sacraments. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed five 
hundred words. The editors are not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed im this department. No attention will be paid to anony- 
mous communications. 


More Catholics in Electrical Science 
To the Editor of America: 

Permit me to add another name to the growing list of Catholics 
eminent in electricity. 

Tuomas E. Murray, K.S.G. (1860—), American. Senior vice- 
president of the New York Edison Company, and head of Thomas 
E. Murray, Inc. Mr. Murray has recently completed forty years 
of service in the electrical industry and is perhaps our most dis- 
tinguished electrical engineer and inventor. Between 600 and 800 
inventions and patents are credited to him. He has designed 
twenty-five central power stations, into the construction of which 
his many inventions have been incorporated. He has been suc- 
cessful in the developments he has contributed to other lines of 
engineering. An Albany paper refers to the “E” in Mr. Murray’s 
name as “ Electricity.” 

I am indebted to Mr. Nelson O’Shaughnessy and to Mr. J. A. 
McKeon, of New York, for the foregoing data. 

Tampa, Fla. J. J. McCarray, S. J. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The author of “ Catholics Eminent in Electrical Science,” in your 
issue of October 8, concluded his article thus: “This list is com- 
plete, as far as I know.” Can it be that he has never heard of the 
late Brother Potamian, F. S. C., D. Sc. (London University) ? 

BrorHer PoraMIAN (Michael Francis O’Reilly, d. 1917). He 
represented the British Government in the educational section at 
four international expositions, Vienna (1873), Philadelphia (1876), 
Paris (1889), Chicago (1893). At Chicago he was a member of 
the Jury of Awards. He taught at St. Joseph’s College, London, 
at De La Salle Training School, Waterford, and at Manhattan 
College, New York. He was chosen by the trustees of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers to compile a catalogue 
raisonée of the Latimer Clark Library, the most complete collec- 
tion of books relating to electricity; a monumental task, success- 
fully accomplished in seven years. He was the author of several 
works and a collaborator in the Catholic Encyclopedia. 

Orange, N. J. Bro. G. Austin, F. S. C. 


The Younger Generation Speaks 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of October 22 a mother of seven opens to debate 
a very pertinent question: “On whom rests the responsibility for 
the kind of literature read by young people today?” This excel- 
lent Catholic woman, for purposes of controversy, proposes that 
the clergy be blamed. She intimates rather than states explicity 
that they have been remiss in forming organizations to predigest 
morality for the young. So much I infer from her proffered 
reforms. 

Being neither the mother of seven nor vet a clergyman, but 
merely a member of the much-maligned younger generation, per- 
haps my opinion will be of little or no value, but it seems to me 
that the ideal is not to be attained in the manner suggested ; that is, 
not by such means alone. 

In the first instance, to establish and maintain a parish library 
adequate for the needs of the people would entail enormous ex- 
pense, far in excess of what the average parish could afford. On 
the other hand, an inadequate library would only defeat the pur- 
pose. 

Again, the discipline in Catholic schools does stand four- 
square for the best interests of the child. Proof of this statement 
is to be found in a careful examination of school curricula and 
regulations. 

The suggestion about the parent-teacher organizations seems to 
imply that therein the parents would receive tangible aid in solv- 
ing family problems. Perhaps that arrangement might be helpful 
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if it was used to warn young and old against indecent literature 
and movies. Such a white list as was mentioned in the article was 
actually inaugurated in the East. 

As for the formation of active Sodalities, there cannot be too 
many of them. The fact that there are numerous organizations of 
this type speaks well for the fervor of our clergy. 

I have often wondered, when people complain about the wicked- 
ness of modern youth, how they account for the great number of 
frequent communicants. In many cases the frequency means a 
daily practice. Does it seem possible that a clergy that can produce 
such a harvest is not doing a grander work than might result from 
maintaining a model branch library? 

Does it seem credible that the priests and nuns who teach in our 
Catholic schools do not make an urgent appeal for good litera- 
ture? If the young men and women are to be safely educated they 
must be taught to choose the best and to discriminate where there 
is question of evil. No amount of Catholic books or white lists 
of movies will produce an effect on a generation that has not been 
taught the difference between viewing matters with so-called pres- 
ent day “broadmindedness” or with true Catholic principles. 
Spoon-fed education is of no consequence, for there will always 
come a time when the individual must make a personal choice not 
to be found on the list. 

Before demanding more service of our clergy, let us be sure we 
are living up to all they are giving us now. 

St. Louis. JosEPHINE MULVIHILL. 


Holy Name Men and Convert Work 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I think that the Church in the United States has in the Holy 
Name Society a wonderful organization to utilize as a means of 
spreading the Faith. 

Instead of having humdrum meetings affecting only local mat- 
ters, it would be well to have able and earnest exponents of Catho- 
lic truth pass their knowledge to the Holy Name men, who in 
turn could do inestimable service in spreading true knowledge of 
God and his holy Church to their separated brethren. 

Not only would the spread of the Faith be assisted, but the 
meetings of the Holy Name Society would become extremely 
interesting and draw large instead of scant attendance. 

New York. James T. Daty. 


The First White House 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The first residence in New York occupied by General Washing- 
ton, as President of the United States, was the house of Walter 
Franklin, at the corner of Cherry and Pearl Streets, near Frank- 
lin Square, which was named after Walter Franklin and not, as is 
generally supposed, in honor of Benjamin Franklin, who was not 
of the same kin. 

This house was built in 1770 by Walter Franklin as a residence 
and occupied by himself and family. The house was demolished 
in 1856, at which time the chair now used by the President of the 
New York Historical Society was constructed from its materials 
—so reverently is everything connected with the career of General 
Washington appropriately treasured. 

There is a letter dated from New York, April 30, 1789, one week 
after the arrival of Washington in New York, addressed to Kitty 
Wistar of Brandywine, Chester County, t' ., by her friend Sally 
Franklin, in which she says: 

Great rejoicing in New York, an elegant Barge decorated 
with an awning of satin, twelve oarsmen drest in white frocks 
and blue ribbons went down to E. Town (Elizabeth) last 
fourth day to bring him up. A stage was erected at the Coffee 
House wharf covered with carpet for him to step on, where 
a company of lyht horse, one of artillery, and most of the 
inhabitants were waiting to receive him. They paraded through 
Queen Street in great form, while the music, the drums, and 
ringing of bells were enough to stun one with the noise. Pre- 
vious to his coming Uncle Walter’s house in Cherry Street 
was taken for him and every room furnished in the most ele- 
gant manner. There is scarcely anything talked of now but 
General Washington and the Palace. 
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It was by this name that the mansion was known for many years. 
Watson says: “ The Franklin House on Pearl Street was * No. 
1 in preeminence’ and from the wealth and position of its owner 
it was evidently considered the best in the city for the purpose.” 
Anne H. Wharton says: 

Mrs. Robinson’s (nee Sally Franklin) statement that a car- 
pet was spread from the wharf for the President to walk upon 
was authenticated more than sixty years ago by an eye wit- 
ness of the scene. Dr. Walter Franklin Atlee in 1850, while 
substitute resident at the Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadel- 
phia, met a man eighty-two years old, who, when he heard that 
the young physician was named Walter Franklin Atlee, ex- 
claimed at the coincidence, saying that he remembered having 
seen General Washington come up the river in a boat and 
walk on the carpet to Walter Franklin’s house, where he and 
Mrs. Washington were to reside. 

This may supplement the statement made in America of Sep- 
tember 24. 


Baltimore. Wa tterR ATLEE. 


“The Conquered Banner” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A recent number of AMERICA contains a contribution referring 
to the residence of Father Ryan at the time he wrote “ The Con- 
quered Banner,” which article is based on tradition or legend, and 
consequently lacks authenticity when placed in juxtaposition with 
the facts. 

The facts in the case are these: Father Ryan was stationed at 
Clarksville, Tenn., during the month of April, 1865, and he resided 
in the home of my mother and father, as there was no separate 
priest’s residence. The records of the church here confirm the 
fact that he was located here at the time specified and for sev- 
eral months previous. The records of the Knoxville church show 
that he did not reach Knoxville until May. 

The question of the place of his residence at the time he wrote 
the poem is not of material consequence and is hardly worthy of 
controversy but, as your paper is really marked for its accuracy, I 
thought that you would be interested in the facts. 

I am not anxious for any publication of these facts, but believe 
that inasmuch as statements at variance with the real record have 
been published it would be just as well to have true information 
given out. 

Clarksville, Tenn. Joun J. Conroy. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It appears to me that Father Ryan himself might be allowed to 
have something to say; and if, as Rev. J. J. O’Brien, S. J., said in 
a recent number of America, I am in error and that the statement 
that Father Ryan was born in Norfolk, Va. is a myth, then 
Father Ryan himself is responsible both for the error and the crea- 
tion of the myth. I heard him say several times that he was born 
in Norfolk. His speaking of this Virginia city as his birthplace 
especially impressed me on two occasions. One was when I com- 
mented upon his love of the sea and he said: “ That is because I 
was born within sound of the sea, in Norfolk, Virginia.” Again, he 
was telling us of his mother’s anxiety at the time of his birth, 
because, as there was only an infrequent missionary and no resi- 
dent priest in Norfolk, he did not receive Baptism until he was 
several months old. Now I am not “an eminent historian.” How- 
ever, such brief biographical data as I used in my article was 
received directly from the poet-priest himself. 

This question of the birthplace of the poet-priest is becoming 
almost diverting. Not many years ago, the city of Hagerstown, 
Maryland, set up a claim as being the birthplace of Father Ryan. 
This claim was afterwards proved to have no foundation. Finally, 
as it is such an unfair and such an ungracious thing to question 
the word of the dead, Father Ryan’s own statement to me that 
he was born in Norfolk, must be to me conclusive. 

Now as to the first publication of “The Conquered Banner,” 
which Sister M. DeRicci, O. S. D., of New Orleans, says first 
appeared in a Louisville paper—neither name nor date given—I 
think the answer would be, that Father Ryan, after leaving the 
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first copy, written on brown wrapping paper, wrote it again a 
few days later in his rectory in Knoxville. Through the courtesy 
of Miss Blakely of St. Louis, I have in my possession a clipping 
from the New York Freeman’s Journal of June 24, 1865, with the 
poem. Both the notice in this paper and Miss Emily Mason’s 
statement in her collection of Southern War Poems say that Father 
Ryan was then pastor of the Catholic church in Knoxville. This 
clipping and the statement of Miss Mason, a well-known Southern 
writer, helped me to prove what I had started out to prove, that, 
by right of priority, Father Ryan was the real author of “ The 
Conquered Banner.” While convinced from his own words of its 
authorship, I had to prove the fact by the name and date of publi- 
cation. I helped Father Ryan to collect his poems in the first edi- 
tion in book form. . . . I remember the difficulty of the under- 
taking, as he was so careless in keeping copies—so I can readily 
see that he may have written this wonderful song of the Confed- 
eracy and then forgotten all about it until he remembered it again 
and rewrote it in his rectory in Knoxville, as he told us. 
Mobile, Ala. M. E. Henry-Rurrin, L. H. D. 


Kings, Microbes, and a Pain 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

William T. Walsh’s article, “ The Ironical Microbe,” in the Oc- 
tober 22 issue, gives me a pain. Why shouldn’t the King of Spain 
“being a Catholic” use bichloride after clasping the hand of a 
leper? Mr. Walsh’s attempts to prove that this precaution was 
unnecessary smack of Christian Science. 

As for the Jewish physician, no wonder his sixty-year-old patient 
recovered without following his orders—there is no such ailment 
as taxicardia unless Mr. Walsh’s medical “knowledge” is above 
that of the brilliant diagnostician he misquoted ! 

To use his own criticism of the journalist’s story of the King 
who turned pale, Mr. Walsh’s article should have ended with the 
second paragraph! 


Two Rivers, Wis. TosFPHINE HERIAN. 


Grateful Acknowledgement 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Just a few words of appreciation. In the September 10 issue 
of your paper you carried a letter from me. It brought wonderful 
results. I am still receiving orders through that notice. Accept 
my heartfelt thanks. May I ask you and the readers of AMERICA 
to pray that I will meet some generous souls who will help me 
meet my financial difficulties? Prayer is what I need very much. 
I cannot say, as the good missionary said in a recent issue of 
America, that I don’t need money. I need both the prayers and 
the money. 

May God bless America and all its readers! 

Isabela, Porto Rico. S1steR M. Perecrine, O. P. 


Deplores Free Advertising 
To the Editor of America: 

In your issue of October 29 you devoted more than a column 
to Mencken. Your writer, as usual, was clear and forceful. But 
do you think it worth while to grant such valuable space to a 
Lilliputian Shaw? He is given greater prominence through your 
notice of him than his influence on American life warrants. 

Boston. Cuester A. S. FAZAKAS. 


Forty Years on the Missions 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

‘ I am the oldest American missionary (Catholic priest) 
in the Far East. I was born in Indiana in 1861. I have been out 
here in Japan ever since 1887, laboring incessantly in favor of 
Catholic schools in Japan. I am now the chaplain of the Star of 
the Sea School. In my long absence I have been cut off from 
home and have seen nothing but strange faces all these many 
years. The missionary purse has many holes and is never full, 
especially in Japan, of all mission lands the one where the cost of 
living is highest. 


Kaiseigakko, Nagasaki, Japan. NicHoras WALTER. 


November 19, 1927 
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